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HOXSEY’S CASE 
AGAINST BAKER 
NEAR DECISION 


Plaintiff’s Lawyers Given 
Until Saturday To File 
New Pleading 





What may be the last move in 
Harry Hoxsey’s effort to collect 
$81,000 from Norman Baker on 
alleged breach of contract is ex- 
pected Saturday, the final date al- 
lowed Hoxsey’s counsel to plead 
over in the case. Hoxsey’s second 
substituted petition has been 
stricken from the files on motion 
of the defendant. 

Last week Baker’s counsel filed 
the motion asking a judgment for 
costs against the plaintiff. Costs 
amounted to $202.20 including 
$105.75 for Iowa Supreme Court 
costs. 

On July 13, Judge D. V. Jackson 
sustained Baker’s demurrer at- 
tacking count two of the petition 
filed by Hoxsey’s attorneys. .'The 
plaintiff's lawyers. were given 20 
days to plead further. On July 
31 another substituted petition, 
the second in the case, was: filed 
by Hoxsey’s lawyers, but Baker’s 
legal forces filed a motion con- 
tending that plaintiff's pleading 
Was merely a re-phrasing of the 
same allegations and did not set 
out a cause of action. 

The court sustained the defense 
motion giving Hoxsey’s lawyer un- 
til Aug. 21 to file a new or substi- 
tuted petition, When the plain- 
tiff’ 's counsel failed to do this, the 
motion for cost was filed. Judge 
Jackson, being absent on a short 
vacation, the defense motion was 
not brought up until last Friday 
when Hoxsey’s counsel informed 
the court that he had appeared to 
request more time to plead. The 
court granted until next Saturday 
to file such pleading. 


Drops “Written Agreement” 

In his suit Hoxsey claimed the 
sum of $81,000 from Baker be- 
cause of an alleged contract for 
use of what Hoxsey termed his 
“secret formula for cancer.” The 
charge, according to Hoxsey’s al- 
legations was for use of the for- 
mula from April 1 and September 
4, 1930. The original petitions 
cited alleged oral and written 
‘agreements between Baker and 
Hoxsey, but reference to the 
written agreement was _ stricken 
from the plaintiff’s amended pe- 
tition. 

Hoxsey claimed that under the 
t he was to re- 





Expect Large Crowd 
Friday Night When 


Congressman Speaks 





Arrangements have been made 
for a large attendance tomorrow 
night at the open meeting of 
Wyoming Lodge, No. 76, Knights 
of Pythias, when Congressman 
Ed. C. Eicher of this district will 
speak on the National Recovery 
Act and other pertinent matters. 

Charles M. Mason, chancellor 
commander of the lodge, said the 
public has been invited to attend 
the meeting -which will open at 
eight o’clock in the Pythian Hall, 
221 Iowa Ave. 


Watts Descendants 
Join “a Endorsing 


The NRA Movement 


Forty three descendants of John 
A. and Elizabeth Ringsby Watts 
meeting in Muscatine last Sunday 
unanimously endorsed the NRA 
and thereby became the first fam- 
ily reunion in Muscatine and 
perhaps in the United States to 
take such @ stand. Clyde Nettle- 
ton, Montpelier, was re-elected 
president and John _. Jefferson, 
Muscatine, vice president. 











Says Some College 
Professors Public 
Enemies of Nation 


POCONO PINES, Pa, — Amer- 
ica’s “public enemy No. 1” was 
named last week by Prof. Walter 
A. Maier of the Concordia Luther- 
an seminary, St. Louis, as the 
college professor who “takes the 
pay of Christian endowment” and 
then “poisons the brain and the 
heart and the soul of his. stu- 
dents,” 





Kraschel Denounces 


Senator Dickinson 


SPRINGVILLE, Iowa — Senator 
L. J. Dickinson of Iowa was criti- 
cized in a speech here Tuesday 
by Lieut. ~Gov. Nels G. Kraschel 
for attacking on the administra- 
tion’s recovery program. 

The lieutenant-governor la- 
mented the fact that with Iowa 
giving practically unanimous sup- 
port to the public works and NRA 
programs, the one _ dissenting 
voice in the state was that of Sen- 
ator Dickinson, “who should be 
one of the leaders in the recovery 
program because it is a noy-parti- 
san movement, a movement for 
the rehabilitation of the American 
home.” 

Dickinson recently gave an ad- 
dress in Chicago in which he criti- 
éized the expense of the public 
works program. Kraschel’s reply 
to this was that the benefiting in- 














_|dustries are paying the bill. 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS”. 
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mortgages or buy mortgages to ex- 








News Review 


Of The Week 


Thursday, Aug. 24 

NEW YORK — Atlantic sea- 
board storm toll listed at 42 dead, 
ten million dollar damage. 

_ Friday, Aug. 25 

CHICAGO — Federal authori- 
ties demand return of Samuel In- 
sull from Greece to face trial. 

LONDON International 
wheat agreement planned to as- 

sure better prices for a at 
signed by 22 nations. 

CHICAGO — Hog market re- 
ceipts increase as farmers begin 
to dispose of porkers under Secre- 
tary Wallace’s plan. 

Saturday, Aug. 26 

DALLAS — Texas votes to re- 
peal 18th amendment—the 23rd 
state. 

ATHENS, Greece — Samuel In- 
sull detained in nursing home by 

Please turn to page sixteen 


FIRST MUSCATINE 
FARM LOAN UNDER 
NEW CREDIT PLAN 


The first Muscatine county 
farmer’s loan from the Federal 
Land Bank under new laws was 
recorded yesterday by A. L. Mad- 
den. The loan was for $7,200. 

With executive machinery 
speeded up, Mr. Madden said he 
believed the way was now clear 
for farmers in financial straits to 
obtain speedy farm mortgage re- 
financing through workings of the 
Farm ‘Credit Administration. 
United States Senator Louis 
Murphy and Governor Herring 
recently protested delay in grant- 
ing credit relief to farmers 
through the Omaha Federal Land 
Bank through which all loans for 
this district must go. 

Mr. Madden, however, said that 
facilities for appraising and other 
details necessary to obtain farm 
loans have been expedited so that 
loans could probably be complet- 
ed within two weeks provided the 
necessary title papers were in 
order. 

The mortgage provisions of the 
Farm Relief Act provide that the 
land banks are to refinance farm 

















change for land bank bonds or 
through payment of cash. The 
banks are authorized to issue up 
to $2,000,000,000 credit. 

Mr. Madden said he had pend- 
ing several other applications for 
loans and “he expected these 
would be approved in the near fu- 
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'XENT’S POWERFUL VOICE SOON | 
WILL BE HEARD OVER AMERICA’ 





Norman Baker Says Testing Will Start September 7 
At Latest; Will Start With 75,000 Watts 
Power To Be Increased Later 





By NORMAN BAKER 


Our troubles and worries are 
fast coming to an end here at 
XENT at Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. 

Last week we started our large 
Diesel engine of 450 h.p. for the 
first time. There was no trouble 
experienced in the starting of it, 
simply the turning of a large 
hand wheel that regulated the 500 


in the cylinders and it started to 
revolve. A few explosions from 
the release cylinder valves were 
the only unusual thing. They 
could be heard a mile away. Large 
engines of this kind have a safety 
pop valve or release valve which 
operates with a strong spring ten- 
sion so in case of premature’ ex- 
plosions these valves release the 
pressure instead of back firing, 
which may break a crank shaft. 

The. large generators were 
quickly adjusted to their 2300 
volts and so far in our testing we 
have found that everything has 
tested nicely, although the com- 
plete equipment of the transmitter 
and such have not all been tested. 

The large second unit of our 
transmitter has been enroute from 
the factory for several days and 
we expect it here before this ar- 
ticle appears in print. 

The truckmen are busy hauling 
10,000 gallons of fuel oil to our 
large underground tanks. Before 
you read this we will be testing 
out on the air our first unit of the 
transmitter of 5,000 watts. Voice 
will not be used on the air in this 
testing. Then the next 75,000 
watt unit without voice on the 
air. All of this means that if 
nothing unforeseen happens we 
will be on the air with our pro- 
grams in the fore part of Sé)tem- 
ber. 

I ask all my friends to tune in 
and will try to give the exact date 
in the next issue. If I fail, our 
listeners may try to tune us in 
after eight p. m. central standard 
time any night after September 7, 
and we may be testing by Septem- 
ber 4. 

Big Power Later 
We are going on the air first 
with 75,000 watts to avoid further 
delays in our broadcast and expect 
to have the additional 75,000 
watts, which will make a total of 
150,000 watts in the near future. 

One of the greatest problems I 
had to solve was the cooling of 
this large engine and the cooling 
of the large transmitting — tubes 
when water was very scarce. Be- 
sides, what water we did have was 
strong sulphur, iron and sodium, 





ture. 
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which is unfit to run through the 


pounds of compressed air to force: 


‘ 


er jackets of the engine on 
tubes on account of the rust cor«< 
rosion and scale, which it:lea 
This meant the scheming out 
a system by which distilled or 
water could be used to circula 
through the engine and tw 
jackets. After this water comes 
from the packets it is very hot! 
close to the boiling point, and it 
must be cooled immediately so ‘it 
can be pumped through the 
jackets again in a continuous cire 
culation. This was accomplished 


Please turn to page fifteen 


More Trouble For 
The Farm Bureau 


MOUNT PLEASANT, Ia. — The, 
Henry county Farm bureau hag 
filed suit against the county board! 
of supervisors asking payment of; 
the $2,500 appropriation for 1933. 

The bureau claims that it has 
the 250 required membership and} 
has met the other requirements 
the state, but that the county 
board has refused to vote the ape 
propriation. 

Action on the appropriation wad 
delayed at the request of the 
Henry County Taxpayers league,' 


WORLD’S CHAMPION 
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GAR WOOD 
Holder of the world’s motor- 
boat speed record, Gar Wood 
will defend the Harmsworth 
trophy against Hubert Scott« 
Paine, British challenger at a 


holds the record of 124 miles an 
hour, and in recent trials is re- 
ported to have reached 13¢ miles 
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WILL appreciate the following 
‘i cooperation from my friends 
and any such information given 
to me will be ‘treated strictly con- 
fidential, without your name ever 
being used in’ connection with it. 

I request that you send to me 

any printed articles in the news- 
coor or magazines that refer to 
our, radio station XENT, to the 
Baker cancer. treatments, to the 
Baker Hospital or to me. 

In sending newspaper articles, 
try to send the full page that 
contains the article. If that’ is 
impossible write the name of the 
paper, date of issue, city and 
state it is printed in, upon the 
article. 

’ “J desire this information for] 
purposes of various legal actions 
ZI will eventually start against 
those publishers and radio’ sta- 

' tions who have used my name in 
any manner constituting libel and 
slander. If you have old maga- 
zines around the house, which you 
Tecall having read such articles in; 
look them up and ‘give me all the 

’ facts. I have ~ been down 

here seventeen months arranging 

for and building this station: It is 
getting monotonous but it’s al- 
most completed and rarin’ to go. 


I will now have time to devote at- /}) 


tention to those who have had? 
‘their pleasure in ‘attacking me for 
the last seventeen. months, there- 
-fore a few lawsuits; would be a 
change for recreation and coh 
stitute an indoor past time. The 
book of my life’s history is the 
first wallop I, am. taking again 
my enemies. In this book you 
_Tead names of those that may, be 
‘dear to you. ‘You will read % 
of officials from the lowest to’t 
Proofs of hypocrisy. You ped, 
about dishonesty, double a 
See actual copies of government 
letters, preacher’s letters’ @ 
numerous others. The special 
signed chart of the Octopus’ | is 
alone worth the price of the book 
You may read of those whom you 
have worshipped as ideal in i 
ways, only to find that 
have stripped them naked, war : 
their form on the platform so all 
could see—then carefully aiming 
a@ machine gun loaded with bullets 
of. their own manufacture, the 
complete job is done. ‘ 
If I do say it myself, I believe 
that every red blooded American 
should read this book—friends and 
enemies alike. It is not brutal; 
terribly lambastic, but an attempt 
has been made to gently and subt- 
ly uncover them for purposes of 






establishing the facts as = matter} , 


of history. Many pictures in the 
book help to prove the story and 
as the Creator is my Judge, it 
contains. nothing but facts, which | 
I hope are written up in a newsy 
manner that will make it pleasant 
reading. 

The reading .of this book : will 
cause. some :to jump with glee, 
some to laugh, some to weep, some 
to hide their faces in shame, some 
that will be tortured by the ex- 
pose of their actions, causing them 
to go through life with a guilty 
conscience—yes, you should read 
this, book of possibly over 600 
pages, bound in a striking laven- 
der cloth binding on a good grade 
of book paper—a book of size that 
ordinarily would cost $3.00, but, it 
is not profit we are after, but hav- 
ing our story told to the world 


and the price is only $1.50 per) 


copy from the TNT Press, Musca- 
tine, Iowa, with the usual dis- 
counts allowed to bookstores and 
dealers and special prices will be 


JUDGE ORDERS HOSPITAL TO RELEASE 
BABY BEING HELD FOR BILL OF $260 





Unemployed Father 
Being Held 


Flays Superintendent Of Chicago Institution When 


Tells Story Of Child 
As Hostage 





CHICAGO -—~— Judge Joseph B.{ 
David issued a writ of habeas cor-: 
pus last Friday. to free Elaine 
Shopkus;. 8 manths old, from the 
Evangelical hospital. 

The child had been held there 
since birth because her father had’ 
been: unable to pay for her care. 

Her father, Stanley, obtained 
the habeas corpus writ against G. 
A. Kieénle, superintendent of the 
Hospital. 

His'‘claim was that the hospital 
réfused to release’ the child until 
& $60’ balance was paid. 

“You're just 'a bunch of chisel- 
ers!’ the judge thundered at 


Kienle. “Your hospital is a dis- | $260 


grace to civilization!” 

Then, turning to his clerk, he 
commanded: 

“Entering an order directing the 
hospital to pay costs of this hear- 
ing!” 

‘Turning next to Shopkus, 
counselled: 


“Don’t you pay the hospital a 


he 


1 Blaine’s release: and has, meari- 


f Shopkus had testified that he 

lost his job last December 9; that 

Elaine was born December. 14; 

that his wife.died next day; and 

that, despite his lack of employ- 

ment,:he paid his wife’s $111 bill. 
An Incubater Baby 


But Elaine was an incubator 
baby and couldn’t be taken home. 
When he called for her in mid- 
January he was told he must first 
pay $60 for her keep, he stated. 

Since then, he said, he has: re- 
peatedly, but. unavailably, sought 


while, been receiving ever-increas- 
ing bills the last:one amounting to 


: “I offered the hospital $50; but: 
they refused it,” he .said. 

“He has the money, but he 
won't pay!” Kienle interpolated. 

“Yes,” sneered A. A. Slakis, 
counsel for Shopkus, “he got 
$21.19 for his wife’s estate.” 

A “Guardian Angel” 
“Oh!” snapped Judge David. “So 


pect to get the $21.19 !How did 


he paid you that? What business 
had you holding that baby?” 


“We were just being a guardian 
angel for it,” Kienle retorted. 
“A guardian angel!” the judge 
shouted. “Sending $260 bills? 
“Chiselers” 


“You’re just a bunch of chisel- 
ers. This practice of holding a 
person for an unpaid bill is not 
uncommon. I know there are a 
lot of good hospitals, but some 
ought to be put out of business, 
To these, a human is only a chat- 
tel. 
to a dying man. They’re just run- 
ning a racket.” 

“But the patient can’t leave the 

hospital until the physician signs 
it out,” protested Kienle. i 
“So?” asked Judge David. “All 
right, but some day you are going 
to find yourself in the county jail 
after you have been indicted for 
false imprisonment.” 
When Kienle sought to inter- 
rupt, the judge stopped him with: 
“I don’t want to hear any more! 
Turn over that baby! I suppose 
we'll have to send out’ a sheriff to 
levy on a bed or something’ to 
make you pay the costs of this 
hearing.” 





If all the teachers of one-teach- 
er schools stood side by side, their 
ranks would extend in an un- 








dime! You’re crazy if you do.” | 


you’re holding the baby and ex- 


broken line 87 1-10 miles. 


you expect Mr. Shopkus to eat if | Dear Editor: 


Some wouldn’t even give aid jj 





IT WON’T BE LONG 


Please renew my subscription 
for one year, as I am sending yo 
$2.00. We think your paper 
getting better each time it is sent 
out. We would not like to miss 4 
copy of it. 

And say, please tell Mr. Baker 
to get on the air as we are 5s 
eedling Se hese Sinan are 





LOOK! READ! 


I am retiring te my 
farm. Purchaser does not 
care to handle Ladies’ or 


Children’s shoes. "3,000 
pair are being closed, out 
in the next 30 days. - 


J. F. Freyermuth 
Dep’t. Store" —~ 
222. Walnut. . 
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Readers are invited to sub- 
mit their views on current 
topics for publication in 
these columns, Typewritien, 
‘doublespaced letters less than 
300 words written on only 
one side of paper are prefer- 
red. Your name will not be 
printed if requested, but all 
letters must be signed and 
ne attention will be paid to 
anonymous communications. 











FEARLESS 
Dear Editor: 

Enclosed please find renewal 
subscription to the Free Press for 
€ months. We will never do with- 
out it in our home for it is the 
kind of a paper more people 
should read. Thanks to Mr. 
Baker and all who are fearless, 
e@ourageous and honest enough to 
speak the truth, regardless of 
whom they speak. We are 
anxiously awaiting Mr. Baker’s 
coming on the air over his wond- 
erful station, XENT. 

‘Please do not let me miss one 
issue of this wonderful paper. 

C. E, Kielkopf, 
Ottumwa, Iowa 


SAYS GOVERNMENT 
SHOULD MAKE UP 
DEPOSITORS’ LOSS 


Dear Editor: 

The government should reim- 
burse the depositors of all closed 
banks, and then make certain of 
punishment for the men whose 
work forced the banks to close. 


In a public letter by Congress- 
man Patman we find this state- 
ment: “One of the greatest eco- 
momic crimes of the age was the 
elosing of eleyen thousand banks 
during the reign of Secretary 
Mellon.” 

The depositors lost their hard- 
earned savings and many of them 
were the sacred funds of widows 
and orphans and aged peoplé’ who 
‘were depending upon those funds 
as their last hope for sustenance 
in the trying period of declining 
strength and final death. Sure it 
was a crime! Should they have 
Jost those funds? No, they should 
not; and the majesty of the state 
and nation should now assert it- 
self and recoup those people who 
Jost their savings in such institu- 
tions. 

The banks were all chartered 
and inspected by the government. 
They were virtual agents of the 
government. They were running 
under a permit and endorsement 
of the government, and with con- 
fidence in the integrity of their 
government those good people had 
risked their Savings in such hands. 


The state and nation cannot 
wash their hands of this guilt 
until some legal arrangement is 





'-gnade to go back and reimburse |: 


those unfortunate depositors. 
There can be no valid excuse for 
failure in this. 

Where are our scurdy = states- 
men who will take this matter up 
im both state and national legisla- 
tion to correct this wrong? It will 
mever be too late to amend such 
wrongs. A stigma of reproach will 
yest upon the government as long 
as such wrongs are left unchal- 
Jenged. 

Here is where the government 
power “To coin money” can be 
weed for such necessities. Here is 
where the new currency issues of 
which we hear so much, could be 
brought into play to save the repu- 


tation and integrity of the govern-: 


xeent itself. 
Bank Depositer, 


A POOR MAN 
Dear Editor: 

The Midwest Free Press is al- 
ways asking justice for the 
farmer. Just as much justice is 
due to the working man who is 
in the city or town. Being one 
of the millions earning a bare 
living under the present wage 
scale—and not sure that I will be 
able to earn that, I feel there 
should be more done to help the 
working man not on the farm. 

As many poor people know to 
their sorrow, they do not own 
their homes very long if they can- 
not pay their taxes or other 
obligations. That is the present 
system! 

Granted that 100 per cent of 
the people plan to acquire capital. 
A very conservative estimate is 
that one per cent do acquire cap- 
ital through pull or what have you, 
while the remaining 90 per cent 
die still trying, being laughed at 
by the one per cent. 

After all, the laborer isn’t 
greedy. He does not want mil- 
lions. He wants a steady, livable 
wage and, above all, security. To- 
day he does not have this. 

A Poor Man, 
Muscatine, Ia. 


DEFENDS THOSE 
USING TOBACCO 


Dear Editor: 

Reading George Rieken’s letter 
in the issue of Aug. 24, I frankly 
admit I once had views similar to 
his own, but having had first hand 
experience along that. line, I have 
greatly changed my views. I sup- 
pose he has had no such experi- 
ence these modern days. When I 
found out that my boys started to 
smoke, I did not like it one bit, 
though they were up in their 
teens. Believe me I started to ex- 
plain in a friendly way, the injur- 
ious effects of tobacco on young 
persons. ‘That did not help, they 
got some very plain talk which 
brought bad feelings on both sides. 
Later when I reminded them, they 
just gave me the “Ha, Ha,” or “tell 
me another Santa Claus story.” 
My own common sense showed me, 
‘TO LET.-THEM SMOKE,’ if they 
wanted to. That is the general at- 
titude of. the average youth of 
both sexe$ today. As I said be- 
fore I tolerated it so there is peace 
in our home. WHY SHOULD I 
TAKE AWAY THEIR PERSONAL 
LIBERTY. It is human nature, to 
get mad, if anyone steps on your 
pet habits. 

There was a time when Il 
thought smoking in girls or wo- 
men. only belonged to fast women 
and sports. My dearest friend is 
a business woman in a big eastern 
city, she had high ideals and came 
in contact with the world in gen- 
eral. Not having seen her for a 
few years, we met again. I told 
her how bad it was that women 
were starting to smoke in small 
towns, they must be “tough 





Justice Letts Sued 
For Notes Held By 


DAVENPORT — Judge F. Dick- 
inson Letts, of the supreme court 
of the District of Columbia, 
Washington, and former second 
district congressman, is named 
defendant in two suits filed in 
district court by D. W. Bates, 
state banking superintendent, as 
receiver for the American Savings 
bank and Trust Co., asking total 
judgments of $29,689.36 on a 
series of promissory notes. 

Foreclosure of a mortgage. on 
Judge Letts’ residence and other 
property, and appointment of a 
receiver to take charge of the 
property while it is being rented, 
were asked. 





babies.” She told me her view- 
point. She said she objected at 
first, didn’t like-to have anything 
to do with them, but “when: in 
Rome you have to do like the 
Romans do,” that she also had 
learned to use cigarets now and 
then as occasion demanded of her. 
“Why many women think it is a 
dainty habit.” 

I was shocked. Of course I live 
in the country where new fads are 
not taken up so quickly. It set 
me to thinking, she is just as good 
and nice as before. Her husband 
didn’t object either. Should I be 
natrow minded and condemn her? 
Turn up my nose, give her the 
cold shoulder and lecture her? 
Absolutely no. 

Would that help any? I studied 
it from both sides, I prefer to be 
liberal in my ideas, be broad- 
minded and look at it in a com- 
mon sense way. Since then I have 
found out several nieces and 
cousins have also taken up that 
habit. They also are of a high 
moral standard. Times bring new 
fads with them, the older gener- 
ation condemns most new habits, 
where most of the young genera- 
tion thinks nothing about it. 

I want it to be understood, I 
criticize no religion, nor any per- 
son’s individual belief. An honest 
Jew, Hindu or Mohammedan is 
just as good on this earth as any 
so-called Christian. 

In my life’s experience, I shall 
say again, “it seems to me, some 
Persons who think themselves 
very religious, who are always 
holy, more than the next one, are 
usually the worst ones to criticize 
their fellow human beings in. their 
habits and doings. It hits the spot 
in many cases. It is easy to! see 
the faults in others, usually they 
have worse ones themselves. 
Thomas Edison was a_ strong 
user of tobacco the greater part of 
his life. He was one of the great- 
est inventive genius the world has 
ever known. 

Norman Baker gave the most 
brilliant and best talks over the 
radio when smoking his favorite 
cigars, so he could concentrate 
better. Do you remember that Mr. 
George Reiken? Since when did 
human beings find out the God 
drew a line between persons, both 
sexes that smoke, and that do 
not smoke? 


men smoke either, but I do not 
condemn them. Each one’s health 
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Everything 
for School 


We carry a COMPLETE 
line of School Supplies—Pens, 
Pencils, Tablets, Note Books, 
Bags, Crayons, Paper, etc. 

No matter what you need we 
have it. ‘ 


We buy and sell second hand County Scheol Beoks 
Come before the rush 


ASTHALTER BOOK STORE 


“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS” 


Davenport Receiver} 


I do not like that girls and wo- } 








News Behind The Headlines 








AL SMITH LOSES 


The Smith supporters in the 
Democratic Presidential primary 
and convention contests are not 
Slated for many awards from Jim 
Farley, administration plum dis- 
tributor. Take Massachusetts, for 
example, Roosevelt was beaten 
there 3 to 1 in the primary when 
Senators Walsh and Coolidge, 
Governor Ely and the entire Dem- 
ocratic State machine lined up 
solidly behind the Tammany 
sachem. 

All that crowd was given a bit- 
ter pill when former . Governor 
Alvan T. Fuller, a Republican, was 
named as a State adviser under 
the recovery act program. One- 
time Progressive who has been 
consistently on the “outs” with 
the Bay State G. O. P. machine, 
Fuller got himself elected to the 
governorship three times despite 
everything the Old Guard tried to 
do to stop him. 

The next blow came when a lit- 
tle known bank president from 
Gardner, Joseph P. Carney, was 
named collector of internal 
revenue in opposition to the~plans 
of the Democratic State machine 
and even against the wishes of 
Mayor James M. Curley, “Jone 
wolf” Roosevelt-before-Chicago 
bandwagonite. 

It is reported that neither Sen- 
ator was consulted, and James 
Roosevelt. is said to have influ- 
enced the appointment. Farley, it 
appears, is building up an entirely 
new machine, and in doing so is 
giving the grand snub to al] Al’s 
friends. 


NRA VIOLATIONS 
Despite their pledges of cooper- 
ation many large employers of la- 
bor have already been accused of 
violating the NRA codes _ they 
agreed 
A southern representative of 





Dr. C. L. Hartman, Opt. D. 


Eyes Examined Scientifically 
Glasses Fitted Properly 
128 East Second Street 

Second Floor 





Dr. 
Joseph G. Johnston 


Chiropractor 


308 Hershey Bldg. 


the American Federation of Labor | 





Ycharges that all of the southern 


textile mill owners are violating 
the textile code. He has filed 
about 500 complaints and declares 
that he does not know of one mill 
that is observing the code. 

Even a government project in 
the South is under fire. Cafpen- 
ters, marble workers and laborers 
on the new postoffice building and 
Federal office building in Chatta- 
nooga went on strike. They 
charge the contractors with vio- 
lating the NRA code provisions, 
The discrimination against Ne- 
groes in the South under codes 
has also become a shocking scan-= 
dal and the dispute over company 
unionism is not wet settled. - 





A GREAT PHILOSOPHER 


“I have always believed, and 
still do,” said a great thinker re- 
cently, “that no man should work 
less than eight hours a day. 


“What are we going to do with 
all those extra hours? How are we 
going to employ them?” 

The philosopher who thus di- 
vested himself of Great Thoughts 
was none other than John Wil- 
liam Davis, former Congressman, 
former Soliciter-General of the 
United States, fromer Ambassador 
to Great. Britain, former president 
of the American Bar Association, 
former West Virginian and former 
Democratic candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

He is now one of the white- 
haired lads doing legal work. for 
J. P. Morgan & Co. and other 
philanthropic organizations. _ It is, 
however, not known if his state- 
ment hereinbefore quoted referred 
to his clients when they go grous- 
ing. in August. 


World’s Fair 


CHICAGO 


1-10 fare for the 
Round Trip 


ON SALE DAILY 


16-Day Return Limit 
Good in coaches; also sleeping and par-~ 
Jor cars—space extra. 25 per cent reduction 
im. round trip sleeping car rates, ‘ 


ABOUT cent per mile for 4 
1 the Round Trip 


;— Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
10-Day Return Limit 
Good in Coaches only 
AN World’s Fair entrances are convénhient- 
ly reached from the Unien Sta bs 
motor bus, clevated, street cars ot taxt 
cabs. 
a” all expense economy tours. - vary 
img length, tickets and other infer- | 
mation, consult Ticket Agent ~ {ff 


The 3 
MiiLwavukEE 








of experienced travelers 





Market at 6th and 7th 


On aor way to Chicago 


to the 


Century of Progress 
Exposition... 


, Stop i in St/Louis 


A modern American city ... rich In historic lore. . « 
19 miles of river front... , sixty-five city parks see 
world-famous zoo... Shaw Botanical Gardens 
‘ee art galleries. Many other points of great Inter- 
est... the world-renowned Lindbergh trophies 
exhibit and Municipal Opera, worth the visit alone. 


Directly on your route to Chicago from the South, 
Southwest and Southeast. 


At The American and Ameriean Annex Hotels you. 
will find an air of hospitality and the utmest con- 
sideration for your comfort, meals that are the talk 


everywhere. Special diet: 


menu for those whe need it (sent free on request): 


THE AMERICAN HOTEL 
‘THE AMERICAN ANNEX 


“On the Plaza” ; 
‘“. Louis, Mo. 
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FARMER DEBTS 


How They Can Be Scaled Down 


In these days even the business of legally 
going broke—and it’s a growing business—is 
tougher for the farmer than for his city: cousin. 
It should be the other way for more often the 
farmer is actually, if not technically, mores te de 
than is the city business’ man. 

It is surprising that so’ few farmers have 
taken advantagg of the newly revised federal 
bankrupt law.' One reason may be that the 


farmers have.an inherent desire to pay’ back ev-_ 


ery penny of debt although the penny borrowed 
in 1928 must be paid back today in the: equiva- 
lent of three or four :pennies;the banker mort- 
gagees don’t consider the latter fact. 

Under the revised law a city business man 
or the Rock Island railroad or the village clerk 
can file a schedule of assets and liabilities with 
the federal court and ask a conference of cred- 
itors. If the judge grants the request the city 
debtor—or Rock Island. railroad—ean offer sev- 
eral propositions (to creditors. They can be of- 
fered so much on the dollar immediately, full 
payment in time—note or bill extensions—or if 
they insist the creditors can throw the debtor 
into regular bankruptcy. 

If the majority creditors—two-thirds ma- 
jority in case of railroads+agree, the debtor 
can pay as much as'‘possible on the dollar, be 
spared the expense and odium of bankruptcy and 
start his economic life anew and free again from 
debt. Kin 

A city business'man under the new law 
might, if his creditors agree, settle all his debts 
of $6,000 with $2,000, the seaeeeete taking one- 
third of their claims. 

Butit’s not so easy for the farniet: It takes 
15 ‘of ‘them to'take advantage of thé’ new law. 
And all 15 must live in the same county. Fifteen 
of them, all insolvent, can petition a federal 
judge for relief:' The judge can appoint a concil- 
iation commissioner who would receive the debt- 
ors’ schedules, call in creditors.and try to work 
out a compromise, later to be approved by. the 
court. >: Unfortunately for. the. farmer usually 
pne creditor—the mortgage holder—holds most 
of his obligations... If the big creditor refuses to 
arbitrate, no majority agreement is _ possible. 
That’s . where the . conciliation, commissioner 
comes-in—he may try to “reason” with the 
mortgage holder. 

And now is the time for “reason” by credi- 
cors of farmers. Unless “reason” is used, the 
government may be forced to scale down farm 
debts far more than some of these hardboiled 
creditors anticipate. , 


ANDY’S WHISKY 


AND'HIS CHURCH 


” And. ‘Some Muscatine People as Small as This 


Andy Mellon, who, according to his press 
agents, was the best seoretary of the treasury 
since Alexander Hamilton, has. completed an- 
other profitable deal. Andy ceed makes. .a 
‘profit... ; 
| National Distillers’ which is \ dabpidly. assum- 
‘ing proportions of a whisky trust to make pro- 
‘fits when United States goes wet again, has 
(just bought Andy’s old Overholt distillery in 
‘Pennsylvania for a mere $6,050, 000. . The. deal 
‘included 31,000 barrels of whisky, . ¢ °? e 

Anyone who was about. Pittsburgh, Penn- 
_sylvania before prohibition will recall the ex- 
‘eellencies of old Overholt as a drinking whisky. 
‘Somehow, the saloonkeepers who needed politi- 
cal influence to have their licenses renewed, 
found it always good business to distribute Old 
Oyerholt. No we couldn’t say it was exactly like 








the Capone system in Chicago where strong arm 
gentlemen wrecked bootlegging places not hand- 
ling the Capone output. Not exactly. 

The Old Overholt warehouse was the place 
where robbers used to find few guards and much 
whisky after prohibition. After each robbers’ 
raid, the Pittsburgh liquor supply would im- 
prove. 

But now Andy has sold out. Well it’s a bull 
market on whisky, and maybe Andy needed a 
few million more to. pay for the great church his 
generosity has made possible in Pittsburgh. 

Andy’s investmests in churches and reli- 
gion ‘are probably made just like his other in- 
vestments—they must pay dividends later on. 
Perhaps Andy figures that when he leaves this 
speck in the universe he will be able to carry a 


' receipt showing his liberal donations for church 
' building and the like. 


And surely St.: Peter 
would open 'the pearly gatés to one carrying such 
a passport—or would he? 


But why should we be concerned over 
Andy’s whisky and his churches and his taxes? 
For there are counterparts of Andy all over 
these United States. We have some of them 
here although Andy’s disciples in Muscatine have 
not been able to skin the public with quite the 
finesse achieved by Andy. Probably these Mus- 
catine fraud artists are calculating their petty 
charities as an offset to their larger misdeeds. 
They probably figure they can fool St. Peter and 
slip into heavén just as easily as they have 
fooled some of the’ Muscatine populace—some of 
_ populace, not all. 


~ WHY THE MIDWEST 
IS IN NEED 


+ Ifyou live in Iowa or another midwest state 
you’re probably much worse off financially than 
you were five years ago. If you’re a farmer, you 
know why—farm prices are not bringing back 
cost. of production in many cases. 

If you’re a city or small:town fellow you may 
not have it figured out but the same _ reason 
holds good. Last year Iewa farms produced 
500,417,407 bushels of corn; this corn sold at an 
average of 12 cents a bushel, a gross value of 
about $5.16 an acre. Iowa produced 10,813,000 
hogs which sold at an average of $4.50, each. 
Cattle on Iowa farms on January 1, this. year 
numbered 4,284,000 with an, average value of 
$19.90. The Iowa fatmer produced 217,045,939 
bushels of oats at an average value of 10 cents 
a bushel for a gross value per acre of $3.53. One 
hundred and fifty five million pounds of poultry 
on Iowa farms was valued at 12 cents a pound 
and 174,800,000 dozen eggs were rated at 12 
cents'a dozen. If you think farming is profitable 
at such prices, millions of farmers would be in- 





‘ terested in having you prove it. 


Now the'‘sghortsighted city man whether he 
lives in Muscatine or Chicago may think the 
price of corn'hag little to do with his business 
profits, but he is wrong. The faryher’s inability 
to buy many necessities as well as so called lux- 
uries has meant very tough sledding for some of 
these city men. 


The time has come for the city man who 


wants any measure of business Stability and 
prosperity to realize and acknowledge his condi- 
tion is hopeless unless better prices are paid for 
farm products. 

The various farm organizations are misetiig 
an opportunity to foster the well being of their 
members by not showing city business men the 
necessity for backing higher farm prices. 

Of course, the speculators gambling in food 
products can be blamed for much of this low 
price evil. President Roosevelt’s ability to dis- 
cern and abolish fundamental evils in the Amer- 
ican business structure gives hope that it will 
not be long until he does something to hamstring 
these food gamblers. 

Then the way will be clear for an orderly 
rise in the price of farm products. Any city man 
who protests at farm price increases may not be 


c& fool—he may be simply ill informed. 





THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 


Exponent Of Rotten Journalism~ 


One of the sorriest exhibitions of stinking 
Journalism in history was perpetrated last week 
by the Chicago Tribune which modestly dubs it- 
self “the world’s greatest newspaper.” Some- 
times it seems the Tribune is trying to prove it- 
self “the world’s worst newspaper.” Newspapers, 
including the Midwest Free Press make mis- 
takes in judgment and performance, but there is 
little excuse for the Chicago Tribune in ‘its 
methods of handling the news story of a young 
nurse who-charged Cecil Smith, well known polo 
player, criminally attacked her—“raped” was 
the word blazoned in Tribune headlines, Day 
after day, the Tribune and other newspapers 


gave the attack story more prominence than its 


news interest warranted. 
In Florida and some other southern states 


it is a criminal offense for a newspaper to print’ 


the name of the woman in an attack case. We 
Yankees sometimes laugh at the formalities of 
certain “southern chivalry,” but the young nurse 
might well have thanked God if there had been 
such a law in Chicago, Illinois. Her name was 
flung to millions of newspaper readers — an 
agonizing ordeal to any young girl, . 


So after a week of this “journalism,” the. 


girl’s elderly father announced she had_ with- 
drawn the charges. She expects to marry and 
wanted to avoid further publicity. Now, ig the 
charges wére false an injustice has been done 


_ to the polo player arid it seems he should have 


compensation. If they -were true, an outrage 
goes unpunished. 


All because the Chicago Tribune and other. 


newspapers want to increase circulation among 
morbidly minded readers, 

, Last week a political storm raged in Chi- 
cago over disclosures that Mayor Kelley failed 
to pay huge income taxes. The Tribune told lit- 
tle of this, but hurled large black headlines in 
the attack case.. Industrial and agricultural re- 
covery work merited big headlines almost every 
day, but. the Tribune preferred the sordid de- 
tails of the attack case, Other great and con- 
structive ..news was available to the efficient: 
editors of the Tribune, but this news was sub. 
ordinated, to the tale of one girl and a man. Hu- 
man Interest?. Bosh,-it-was not human inter? 
est to decent minded readers. a 

The tragedy of the young nurse’s life may 
well lead ‘to many more tragedies. What would 
be the reaction of any sensible young woman 
who watched the week’s history of the nurse’s 
case? Even if she had been attacked would she 
dare accuse the brute responsible for fear she 
would be subjected to the same publicity bar- 
rage suffered by the hurse? 

And what of young boys and girls in the 
families of Tribune readers? Did the flamboyant 
headlines and dirty details of the Tribune’s 
stories help improve the minds of young Amer- 
icans? Not by a long sight. 

Journalism? Well, if that’s journalism 
we'll take up some respectable profession like 
garbage collecting. . 


THE EGG GAMBLERS 


One unaccustomed to the gambling in farm 
products might reasonably assume that supply 
and demand govern the price of eggs. Actually 
gamblers.in eggs, just as gamblers in - corn, 
wheat, pork and rye, have a great deal to do with 
egg prices. 

The egg future market in New York, while 
lacking. the ornate trappings of the Chicago 
wheat pit gambling den has all the latter’s spee- 
ulative’ possibilities... Right now the ‘reduction 





_in consumption of butter and eggs in rural 


areas of the United States is doing much “to 


‘keep down prices. But speculation in New York 


and Chicago egg markets is probably doing just 
as much to prevent the farmer from gettirig’a 
fair price for his dairy products. td 
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We quote from a market report of the New 
York egg market: 

“Storage holdings of eggs are beginning to 
move slowly although the rate of movement is 
now about as heavy as it was a year ago at this 
time, Egg futures at ¢ t Chicago began to show 
alee late this week and the speculative 
trade is apparently thinking a little better of the 
prospects for eggs. However, here are so many 
amateur speculators in the egg futures this sea- 
son that the trend of the future options does 
not represent well informed opinions so much as 
\in former seasons.” 

Meaning that the egg gambling racket 
seemed so good and so easy that “amateur spec- 
ulators” jumped in to get some of the easy 
money—all coming from the consumer and 
farmer, 

Meaning also that supply and demand have 
little to do with egg prices, The speculators by 
dumping millions of eggs on the market can beat 
down prices or by withholding them can force 
prices up. This gambling has gone too far to 
be stopped by the farmer. The solution is for 
the federal government to use its wide powers 
and end such speculation. 

Then the price of one food needed by grow- 
ing children and mothers and working men will 
not be in any way dependent upon a group of 
New York and Chicago poker players using “egg 
future” orders for chips in their gambling game. 


SERIOUS CHARGES 
OF A PRIEST 


To the testimony of Senator Couzens previ- 
ously adduced, Rev. Charles E. Coughlin added 
more charges last week to prove that collapse of 
Detroit banks was not due primarily to general 
financial troubles but to mismanagement, dis- 
honesty and( greed. 

Big newspapers may disparage Father 
Coughlin’s testimony. That is one way of vitiat- 
ing the truth. But if the priest’s charges are 
untrue, the proper way to refute them would be 
through the courts. So far no suits have been 
filed. This business of wrecking banks goes 
deeper than finances. It eats into the heart of 
America. Listen to this from Father Coughlin 
after he stated the bankers tried to blame Presi- 
dent Roosevelt for causing the collapse of the 
banks: 

“I am defending a Protestant preident,” he 
said “who has more courage than 90 per cent of 
the Catholic priests in the country—a president 
who thinks right, who lives for the common man, 
who knows patience and suffering, who knows 
that men come before bonds and that human 
rights are more sacred than financial rights. 

“Oh, I know that millions were pooled to 

defeat Roosevelt! I know the Catholic Smith said 
‘stop Roosevelt!’ and I know the Protestant Hoo- 
ver cried ‘radical Roosevelt!’ but nevertheless he 
is a president who wants to give Christian doc- 
trines a chance to make good, who is willing to 
make the Christian experiment! 
‘ “It has been said that Senator Couzens 
wrecked the banks, that the federal government 
wrecked the banks; privately it has been said 
that Father Coughlin wrecked the banks. The 
banks were wrecked before Mr. Roosevelt became 
president. 

“The bankers themselves wrecked the 
banks by looting funds for orphans and widows 
and by falsifying records. 

“As much as I sympathize with the deposi- 
tors, I also sympathize with the stockholders 
who were inveigled into purchasing dropsical 
stock by these high-binders.” 

The priest made definite charges against 
the Detroit bankers including Wilson W. Mills, 
former chairman of the board of the First Na- 
tional Bank-Detroit. He claimed Mills gave 
false information to the Detroit grand jury in- 
vestigating collapse of the two big banks. 

_ To prove his assertions that philosophy like 
that of Herbert Hoover’s has had much to do 
with our country’s troubles, Father Coughlin, 








read from an article which he said the former 
president wrote. 

The article attributed to Mr. Hoover ex- 
plained steps for organizing a mining company 
capitalized at five million dollars. A half million 
dollars would be required to sink the mine, $25,- 
000 to organize a board of directors and $75,000 
to pay off stock brokers, the article stated. 

“That makes a total expenditure J $600,- 
000,” Father Coughlin testified. 

“The mine is then capitalized at $5, 000,000. 

“If the venture was a failure, I quote: 

“ ‘Tt is quite possible that the $4,400,000 is 
not a loss. If capitalized at $5,000,000 and the 
shares sold, the $4,400,000, the wealth, is trans- 
ferred from one person to another. Insiders can 
invest it better than idiots, the outsiders who 
parted with it.’ ” 

Because Senator Couzens and Father Cough- 
lin have made astounding charges against the 
officers and directors of the Detroit banks does 
not mean these charges are true. But when the 
charges remain unanswered by those accused, 
the same charges gain strength. 

The Detroit banking situation and those in 
many other American communities are due for 
complete investigations, If conditions such as 
reported by Senator Couzens and Father Cough- 
lin obtained, it is time for the government to 
stop this apparently wholesale concerted robbery 


of depositors. 





Too Bad For Muscatine 

Latest word from Norman Baker is that 
his great new station, XENT will soon be broad- 
casting from Mexico. It will be heard just as 
clearly as any station on the North American 
hemisphere. 

The man who doesn’t know when he’s lick- 
ed will have some new information for the 
thousands who used to hear him over KTNT, 
Muscatine, Iowa, U.S. A. The information will 
be embarrassing—if not annoying—to a great 
many persons in Muscatine and other cities. 
But it will be very interesting for Americans 
who want to know just what the American radio 
trust is doing to suppress free speech in this 
country. 

Unfortunately for Muscatine, Mr. Baker’s 
forthcoming broadcasts will not be drawing 
many thousands to Muscatine as they did over 
KTNT. That will be something for some Mus- 
catine business men to consider when they con- 
trast their gross sales with those back in the 
days when KTNT was bringing them much ex- 
tra business. Especially those business men 
who allowed themselves to be bullied into fight- 
ing Norman Baker by the selfish, grasping 
Muscatine “business leaders” who feared the 
truth in Norman Baker’s barbs. 

Time, indeed, dispels the fog surrounding 
much chicanery. 


A CHEER FOR 
MR. KOTTWITZ 


While some metropolitan newspapers are 
inclined to poke fun at Mr. Ed. Kottwitz, most 
midwesterners owe him a vote of thanks. He is 
one of those who may help the midwest farmer 
back to prosperity from ruin. 

Mr. Kottwitz recently won first prize in a 
national contest held in his home town, Orton- 
ville, Minn., by eating 50 ears of corn. His near- 
est opponent quit after eating 44 ears. 
also is worthy of commendation. 

Rural folk in the midwest have been forced 
to eat so much corn because they could not af- 
ford store food that they may be excused for not 
having a great appetite for it. Ambrosia of the 
gods might pall as a steady diet. 

But the city family can usually stand more 
corn in its diet. The wise housewife can cook 





and serve corn in a variety of appetizing, attrac- 
tive ways. It is not hard to make a wholesome 
palatable substitute for the patented “corn- 
flakes” although you will never read of that in 
the newspapers obtaining huge advertisements 


from the cornflake companies. 

Then there’s hominy. It’s fairly cheap 
bought in cans but much cheaper and better 
when made at home. A simple, easy task. Hom- 
iny is a welcome change to the city man’s palate 


although the farmer may not care much for it. : 


Mr. Kottwitz’ ability at eating corn should 
be praised by the entire midwest. If we had 
more men like him, much of our farm problem 
would be solved, and those eating more corn 
would be in better health. 


MAHATMA GANDHI 
Bluffs The British Again 


Mahatma Gandhi, the mosquito who makes 
the British lion wince, is free again. Last week 
the English authorities in India ordered 
Gandhi’s unconditional release after he had 
served a week of a year’s jail sentence. The lit~ 
tle man had bluffed Britain again. ' 

To the passing observer it seems strange 
that one frail old fellow can tweak the British 
lion’s tail repeatedly and get away with it. The 
answer is that Gandhi, whether we like his ideas 
or not, has certain definite principles and sticka 
to them. 

It is difficult to beat a man who really has 
determination. 


IOWA LOAN SHARKS 


The bill to cut the interest rate on small 
loans from 42 to 24 per cent was killed by legis- 
lative trickery in the last session of the Iowa 
General Assembly. The bill passed the House 








by an overwhelming vote only to be buried in 


the Senate sifting committee. 

Not daring to risk the censure of their cone 
stituents by openly opposing the bill, certain 
senators maneuvered the bill to death. Loan 
companies claimed they could not operate if 
their 42 per cent interest were cut. They are 
either liars or inefficient business men. 

The Chicago Tribune two years ago carried 
an advertisement of the Personal Finance Com- 
pany, offering loans to small borrowers at one 
and one-half per cent a month or 18 per cent 
yearly. The advertisement also specified “na 
extras and no deduction—you receive the ful] 
amount of your loan in cash.” 

The same company does business in other 
states charging up to 42 per cent interest. It’s 
just a question of getting as high interest as 
possible. Two years ago operating expenses of 
these loan companies were just as high as they 
are today. 

There is no excuse for any representative or 
senator voting against the bill to reduce interest 
rates which will undoubtedly be introduced in 
the forthcoming special session of the Iowa leg- 
islature. 





An optimist is a man who believes every: 
thing he reads in the newspapers. 
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‘Our Platform For The People !s: 
1, Less taxation. 6. Return of river trans- 
ee portation. —~ 


3. Dibivcegel school books. sta 
4. Equity for farmers. 8. 
5. Lower freight rates. 
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TERE ARE SO 
"RECIPES FOR 


Peach Conserve 


24 peaches cut fine 
‘@Muice of 3 oranges 

ind and pulp of 142 oranges 
Juice of 1 lemon 
Measure and add the same 
Bex of sugar. Cook slow on the 

k of stove then seal. 
% Mrs. J. A. Tippet, 








Galena, Il. 
: Soup Vegetables 
4%, bushel tomatoes .. -.. i te 
2% bunch of leak and parsley 
2 stalks celery 


medium carrots 
ears of sweet corn 
44 peck beans (green, string, or 
«| butter) 
--8 red peppers 
“8 green peppers 
“4 cup salt 
-® heads cabbage 
As many onions as you like 
Cook 3 hours and seal while hot. 
 f “Mrs. H. S., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Wear the green rind from the 










and use only the solid part 
t to it for the preserves. If 
nted to use at once or to seal up 
cans take seven pounds of 
ite sugar to ten of melons and 
sliced lemons. If to keep long 
unsealed allow one pound of 
ar’ to each one of melon. Boil 
if the melon is clear and the 
ice thick. 
ws Mrs. J. E, Durrant, 

to. a Fahy Florence, Wisc. 





Ripe Cucumber Pickles 

Peel and remove all seeds. Cut 
em in slices. Sprinkle lightly 
th Salt, let stand over night. In 
e morning, drain well, rinse 
ith’ cold water, drain again. 
ring te the boiling point the fol- 
wing: 

‘ 2 ‘cups vinegar 

_ 2 gups water 

*1 teaspoon cloves 

.4 cups sugar 

~4 lemon sliced 

“1 teaspoon allspice 

.1 tablespoon cinnamon 
_ Add cucumbers, boil ten minutes 
Bnd: seal: 
Mrs. C. G., 
Muscatine, Iowa 





Mustard Pickles 

1 gallon. vinegar 

1 cup sugar 

1 cup salt 
- 4 cup mustard 

Cucumbers 
_ Mix‘and pour over the cucum- 
bers cold. Let stand two weeks 
before using. 
; Mrs. Theo. Bandy, 
Dundee, Iowa 





Watermelon Pickles 
Take ripe melons, cut off the 
red pulp, then pare off the hard 
\green outer rind, and cut the re- 
mainder in narrow strips 2 inches 
Jong, put in weak brine and let 
stand over night. In the morning 
ur off the brine and add 1 
uart vinegar and one pound of 
gar to every gallon of pickt?es. 
ook slowly and stir often till they 
k clear. Boil 1 ounce of stick 
innamon, % ounce of allspice 
d cloves mixed. in the vinegar. 
t spices in bag, cook till clear, 
en seal. 
Mrs. Howard Whitlatch, 
Lisbon, Iowa 





Corn Relish 
1 dozen ears corn 
1 solid head of cabbage 


ME 6 


@ 





OOD CANNING 
WISE HOUSEWIFE 


1 stock celery 

5 onions 

1 quart vinegar 

1 teaspoon celery seed 

2 red sweet. peppers 

2 green sweet peppers 

1% cups sugar 

Method: Scrape or cut corn 
from cob, chop onions, cabbage 
and celery, mix with handful of 
salt. Let stand a couple hours. 
It is better if this is allowed to 
stand over night. Add 1 quart 
vinegar, celery seed and the green 
and red peppers which have been 
freed from seeds and white parts 
from inside and chopped. Add the 
sugar and boil 15 minutes. 

Mrs. Donald Edwards, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








Spanish Pickles 


1 head cabbage 
1 dozen cucumbers 
1 dozen red peppers 
1 dozen onions 
Mustard seed 
¥% lb. mustard 
¥% oz. tumeric 
1% lb. sugar 
1% gal, vinegar 
Add 3 tablespoons salt and 3 
'* tablespoons celery seed 
Method: Chop cabbage fine, 
salt and let stand 24 hours, cut 
cucumbers in cubes, salt and let 
stand over night, then boil to- 
gether and put in jars, chop 
peppers and onions fine. 
“~ ‘Mrs. F. Weston, 
Peoria, llinois 





- | Catsup 
1 peck tomatoes, put.in 1 hand- 
ful of salt ahd let stand in earth- 
enware jar for two or three days 
until fermented. Then add 2 red 
peppers and boil and strain. To 
1 gallon of juice add 1 cup vine- 
gar, 1 cup sugar, 1 teaspoon cloves, 
wholespice or celery seed or any 
flavor you wish, put seasoning all 
in a cheesecloth. bag. Boil until 
thick. Seal in bottles while hot. 
L. 8., 
Eldridge, Iowa 





Grapes 
Wash grapes, pick off of stem 
and pack whole in hot jars, Cover 
with boiling water, let stand twen- 
ty minutes then drain. Now repeat 
the process once again and in the 
meantime make a heavy syrup of 


.|1 cup sugar to 1 cup water, and 


when you drain the last time pour 
on syrup boiling hot and seal at 
once. When these are opened 
they will be just like fresh grapes. 





Pickled Carrots 
Wash thoroughly and boil until 

tender, 1 dozen carrots. Drain, put 
in cold water and remove skin. Cut 
in round slices 1 inch thick and 
pack in fruit jar. Put in kettle, 1 
pint vinegar, 1 cup sugar,.2 table- 
spoons mixed spices. Bring to boil, 
pour over carrots and seal while 
hot. This is fine served with cold 
beef. 

Mrs. Floyd Sheeks, 

Kinross, Iowa 





Grape Juice That Keeps 

Pick grapes from stems, wash 
ahd put in preserving kettles, al- 
most cover with hot water, let 
come almost to the boiling point, 
but not boil. Strain through a 
flour sack and to each quart of 
juice add % cup granulated sugar; 
let get hot, but not boil; seal in 
air tight glass jars or you may use 

bottles and caps. 
Mrs. Frank Doskocil, 





Tiffin, Iowa 
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TO RENEW BLANKETS 





O keep blankets permanently 
soft and fluffy as when new, 
great care should be exercised in 
their washing. Rubbing, extremes 
of temperature and harsh soap will 
cause the sensitive wool fibers to 
mat down, shrink, and become 
hard and scratchy. Never use home- 
made. soap. 
Washing Suggestions 

1, While still dry, shake blan- 
ket well to remove dust. Then put 
into sudsy water and work up and 
down with hands, squeezing suds 
through fabric. Use plenty of suds. 
For one single blanket use about 
one cup of Ivory snow or flakes 
to tub or washer about two-thirds 
full of lukewarm, soft water. A 
little borax will soften very hard 
water. 

2. If a. machine is used, run 
only two or three minutes in one 
suds, repeating with fresh suds if 
blanket is very dirty. Avoid severe 
agitation. 

3. When clean, put through 
loose wringer into clear, lukewarm 
water..and rinse three times in 
clear water of the same tempera- 
ture. 

4. Wring again loosely and 
hang in open air to dry. Never dry 
near heat, or-in intense cold. When 
partly dry, shake well from four 
corners. When thoroughly dry, 
press binding with warm iron, and 
air in warm room. 





Canned Grapes Give 
Needed Food Values 


By Dr. P. Mabel Nelson 
Foods and Nutrition Department, 
F Iowa State College 

That annual winter problem of 
the housewife: providing in fruit 
the phosphorus, iron and calcium 
necessary to well-being is less a 
problem if grapes are canned at 





_|this season. 


A convenient and desirable way 
to can grapes is to wash them and 
place them in a quart jar with 
sugar sirup. Use one cup of sugar 
for each cup of grapes, pouring 
the sirup over -the grapes after 
they are in the jar. Fill the jar 
completely with boiling water. 
Seal in the usual manner. 

When opened the grapes . may 
be used in salads as they keep 
their shape nicely and taste al- 
most as good as fresh grapes. The 
sirup extracts the juice from the 
grapes and produces a highly 
colored, mild and delicious bever- 
age. 

This is an extravagant method 
if many grapes are to be canned 
as it uses a large number of fruit 
jars. Here is another method that 
is more economical of space: 

Wash the fruit, removing stems 
and imperfects. Add boiling water 
and simmer until the skins leave 
the pulp, about 1% hours. Then 
bring to the boiling point and boil 
5 minutes. Remove from the fire 
and pour the mixture into a jelly 
bag, letting it drain until the pulp 
is dry. Bring the juice to the boil- 
ing point, add sugar, and boil 5 
minutes. Pour the liquid into bot- 
tles or jars and seal as usual. Keep 
the juice in a dark, cool place. 





Spaghetti-Kraut 

Take 1 package spaghetti, 1 can 
kraut. Cook spaghetti first about 
five minutes, then put kraut in 
baking dish and pour over the 
cooked spaghetti, add a little salt, 
pepper and butter. Bake for 1 
hour. You may beat one egg in if 
desired. ; 
: Mrs. Herman, 
Clinton, Iowa 





Cheese Sandwich Fitling 





Whitney Crabs Spiced 


2 cups water 
1% cup vinegar 
1 cup sugar 
Stick ‘cinnamon 
Put the above mixture in kettle, 
dig out the blossom end of the 
whitney crabs and. drop them in 
kettle after washed and cook until 
you can stick a fork in them, put 
in jars-and cover with the mixture 
while hot and seal. 
Mrs. Otto Ohm, 
Davenport, Iowa 





Grape Marmalade 
4 bu. grapes. Slip skins then 
cook the pulp, when cooked rub 
through seive to remove seeds, 
thet place:pulp and skins together 
with, the following: 
8 lbs. sugar 
1 lb. nutmeats 
2 Ibs. seedless raisins 
8 oranges grated then cut in 
small pieces 
Cook until thick or about two 
hours 
Seal in glass jars. 
Mrs. S. R., 
Muscatine, Iowa 





Tomato and Egg Fluff 


Four eggs 

One-half cupful cream 

One-third cup milk 

One-third cup tomato pulp 

Two and two-thirds  table- 

spoonsful flour 

One teaspoon salt 

Make a cream sauce of the flour, 
milk, cream and salt. Add the 
yolks of the eggs that have been 
beaten until light and the toma- 
to pulp. Fold in the stiffly beat- 
en whites of the eggs and bake in 
buttered ramekins in @ moder- 
ate oven. 
Mrs. William D. Maxwell, 
Oklahoma City, Okla, 
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1 cup cream cheese 
1% cup milk 
1-3 teaspoonful salt . 
1 teaspoonful cornstarch 
1 egg yolk 
Run the cheese through a food 
chopper, cook the milk. in a 
double boiler then add the other 
ingredients, cook until _ thick, 
when cool add a slice of pimento 
which can be run through the 
food chopper. Then spread the 
mixture between slices of buttered 
bread, add lettuce. 
Mrs. F. J. Kouba, 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 





Cucumber and Pineapple Salad 
Soak 1 envelope gelatine in 14 

cup cold water. Then dissolve in 
1% cups boiling water. Add 14 cup 
sugar,~42 cup vinegar, little salt, 
juice of 1 lemon and _ vegetable 
color to make a delicate green. 
When mixture begins to congeal 
add 1 small grated can pineapple 
and 1% cups diced cucumbers. 
Turn into individual molds. Serve 
on crisp lettuce leaf with mayon- 
naise dressing. 

Mrs. C. M., 

Galesburg,’ Til. 





Mulligan Stew 

3 potatoes 

3 carrots 

3 turnips 

6 small onions 

2 tomatoes 

2 cups cabbage 

Stalk of celery 

(All these are sliced or diced) 

3 ears corn cut from cob. 

Cook in slightly salted ~ water 
about 1 hour, add butter or cream 
to season, salt and pepper. If a 
heavier supper is desired, add 1 
pint of beef and broth to the 
vegetables chopped fine and cook. 

Miss Lillian Vanfossen, 
Wyaconda, Mo. 


PICKLED PEACHES 
GOOD FOR ANEMIA 


By Miss Louise L’Engle 
Foods and Nutrition Department, 
Iowa State College 

Pickled peaches, pears and 
crabapples provide a delicious ad- 
dition to many a meal. Peaches 
are known to be one of the good 
foods to use in ‘the diet for the 
people who are anemic. 

In choosing peaches, pears and 
crabapples for pickling, select on- 
ly fresh, firm fruit which is free 
from blemishes. Remove the skins 
from peaches by pouring boiling 
water over them. Pears are pick- 
led whole, in halves or quarters. 
But in any event, remove the stem 
end. 

Peaches and pears may be 
pickled in many different ways. 

One method of pickling peaches 
is to make a sirup from 2 quarts 
of cider vinegar to which has 
been added 3 quarts of granulated 
sugar. Place this in a kettle with 
a@ spice bag containing 1 table. 
spoon of whole cloves and % 
pound of cinnamon. 

Cook the peaches in the sirup 
until tender, then place them in 
hot jars. Fill the jars with the 
vinegar sirup and seal. The 
peaches may be left whole if pre- 
ferred. Some people prefer to stick 
whole cloves in the peaches—5 or 
6 to each fruit. If this is done, 
do not add spice to the bag. 

Pear sweet pickles may be made 
by using a sirup madé from 1 
quart of vinegar and 8 pounds of 
sugar. This is sufficient for 12 
pounds of pears (peeled). Make 





mixed spices, to which one may 
add 1 piece of ginger root. if desir- 
ed. Add 4 or 5 whole sticks of 
cinnamon to the sirup and drep 
a few of the pears into the boil- 
ing sirup at a time. Cook — the 
fruit until it can be readily pierc- 
ed with a straw. Let the pears 
stand in the sirup overnight, then 
pack; in hot jars, . covering the 
fruit with sirup. Seal the jars and 
process 25 minutes in a water 
bath or for 45 minutes in the 








/oven at 250 degrees temperature. 





‘ HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
Homemakers buying cloth, suc 


_as sheets, should know the thre. 


count—that is the number. <i 
threads per inch, the tensiic 
Strength or the actual enduratic: 
of the yarn used, as well as the 
weight and size, You'll find it alt 
on the label. 





‘A BUYER 


TO CALL You.. 


CALL 
A CLASSIFIED 
AD-TAKER_ 


AT... 
2900 











the sirup and add a spice bag of’ 
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| Trusts Are Endange 
American Free Speech 





Previous articles have revealed ‘ga 
stranglehold of the Radio Trust over free 
speech in America; how independent 
radio stations are being eliminated one by 
one to make room for more chain sta- 
tions; how National Broadcasting Com- 
pany, General Electric, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America and other big corporations 
are intertwined, all working to extend the 
radio monopoly on the North American 
continent as well as seeking+o extend the 
power to Central and South America, 
Financiers control radio in the Unijed 
States and misuse their great power. A 
combinatien of dirty jokes, advertising 
balderdash and propaganda assails the 
ears of radio listeners. The Federal Radio 
Commission’s part in extending the mo- 
nopely was also shown; how the Com- 
mission’s large staff of lawyers, engineers 
and free speech suppression experts co- 
operate to help the big chains and hinder 
the small independent station. 

While the Trust has been gobbling up 
all the channels in sight, 210 independents 
have been crammed on six channels. Trust 
stations have more power, less interfer- 
ence and other advantages—all through 
arrangements of the Federal Radio Com- 
mission, The Radio pirates, having seized 
power in the United States and Canada, 
tried to expend their monopoly to Mexico 
and other countries on this hemisphere 
but failed. 

Apparently there is little hope for radio 
justice ‘from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, but some members of Congress and 
other’*proponents of free speech have sug- 
gested abolition of the Commission, The 
government spends hundreds of thousands 
each year to “regulate” radio and the 
Radio Trust doesn’t pay a nickel for it. 
But National. Broadcasting Company made 
$25,806,959.34 and Columbia, $11,621,- 
424.3}, 


(Continued from last week) ¥ 
By JAMES R. CONNOR, 
Editer of the Free Press 


President. Roosevelt knows the depreda- 
tions by the Trust. But even his great au- 
thority has a limit. - And the Radio Trust 
lawyers have taken extreme care to cloak 
the Trust’s grabs with quasi-legality. As 
previously pointed out the Radio ‘Trust 
has been aided by stretching the federal 
Constitution for etations that in- 
terpretations of the federal Constitution 
to classify radio communication as a 


species of interstate and foreign com-. 


merce, Of course, some American courts 
and some American lawyers can interpret 
the Constitution and the law in just about 
any fashion suited to any trust. 
Even the President 

Even a President might hesitate in try- 
ing te buck such a force! But there are 
indications President Roosevelt is planning 
futute action. His appointee on the Fed- 


eral Radio Commission, James Hanley is’ 


worrying the big radio boys. Mr. Hanley, 
it seems, is not inclined to allow the Trust 
te keep on with its monopoly tactics. As 
Hanley was a law partner of Arthur Mul- 
len of Nebraska,*floor leader of the Roose- 
velt forces at the Chicago convention, it 
may be presumed that the new radio! com- 
missioner is acting with the approval of 
President Roosevelt. 

Mr, Hanley has announced that he is in 
favor of more local broadcasting channels, 
community stations and educational pro- 
grams, through which local needs may be 
expressed and satisfied, 

Commissioner Hanley is on the right 
track. “Legislative history of cities, coun- 
ties, States and the Federal Government 
evidences the public interest in and need 
for education and enlightment,” he says. 
Nobody is going to control Hanley. He is 
a man who fits the job, and he knows the 
political game too well to succumb to the 
sophistry and the blandishments of the 








ing 








powerful gentlemen who regard the ether 
as their private domain. 
Another Opponent 

And there are other forces which have 
not hesitated to come out in the open and 
show up the chain gangs. Armstrong 
Perry, representing the National Commit- 
tee on Education by Radio was barred 
from sessions of the Pan-American Radio 
conference at Mexico City. He went there 
for the purpose of speaking in behalf of 
the few stations connected with universi- 
ties and colleges. He was not a delegate, 
tut thought that citizens of any country 
who are interested in education by radio 
had a right at least to sit in the galleries 
to observe what was being done in the 
disposition of radio channels. But he was 
mistaken. 

There were delegates sitting in that con- 
ference who represented the big monopoly 
boys of Radio Corporation of America. 
Perry has been a thorn in the side of the 
crowd that has converted broadcasting in- 
to-a huge business for huge profits. He has 
no illusions, therefore, as to the influence 
which kept him and other observers out of 
the Mexico City conference. 

The truth is that Perry knows all the 
tricks and wiles of the American radio 
monopolists, and he has called their bluffs 
on more than one occasion. They feared 
he would call their bluffs down-there if 
they let him in, and they were right. So, 
being something of a diplomat himself, he 
established his own conferences and told 
the Mexican, Canadian, Cuban and other 
delegates that the private commercial in- 
terests of the United States had grabbed 
the’ lion’s share of all the available chan- 


nels on the North American continent, and |‘ 


had no intention of surrendering any of 
them if they could help themselves. 
Every time there was a recess the Mexi- 
cans,. Canadians, Cubans and Central 
Americans learned more on the outside 
than they learned on the inside. Each time 
the conference was resumed, they had a 
better hang of things, and the smooth 
gentlemen talking for our big radio boys 
of New York encountered more difficulties. 


Congress Fighters 


And th tin in] 
re are @ few ‘fighting men 11 wovember, 1990 by W. E. Macfatlane, ‘bus: 


Congress who have been making plans to 
give radio broadcasting back to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Representative Russell Elizey of Missis- 
sippi, is one of these. In the last session 
he tried to effect an investigation of the 
Federal Radio Commission, but his move 
was lost in the confusion of untangling 
closed bank affairs, unemployment: and 
the farm problem. His resolution charged 
that some states had been allowed broad- 
cast power of less than 4,000 watts while 
the chains controlled 400,000 watts of 
radio power; that the Commission had 
hampered. independent stations incl 
one with a $400,000 investment; that the 
Commission allows violations of its own 
rules by some chain stations but - rigidly 
enforces them against others; that in- 
‘equalities of the Commission’s quota sys- 
tem have been almost regularly to the ad- 
vantage of chain stations and that aboli- 
tion of one independent station by the 
Commission led to more chain power. 

Rep. Elizey’s serious charges have not 
been denied. Nor will he be denied for he 
plans to renew them at the next Con- 
gress. He has assured the writer that he 
is continuing his investigation of Radio 
Trust methods. He may be the leader of 
a Congressional investigation which will 
shock the nation. 

Rep. Rayburn is another Congressman 
seeking radio reform. He proposes abol- 
ishment of the entire Commission substi- 
tuting a Power and Communicating divi- 
sion of the government. These men can- 
not fail to have support of every 
American who values free speech. They 
have intelligent, foresighted fellow mem- 
bers of Congress who want to stop the 





= 











1B. Howell of Nebraska. 


Radio Pirates. They lost an able ally in 
the death of United States Senator Robert 
Senator Howell 
believed something should be done to curb 
radio abuses, Shortly before his last ill- 
ness he had been mapping plans to lift 
radio out of the slough of cheap ballyhoo 
and dirty advertising bunk. He favored 
the curbing of radio lottery schemes which 
was given a pocket veto by Herbert Hoo- 
ver. <* 
Ruining Their Own Game 

Befuddled by their own greed, the Radio 
Kings cannot understand how their own 
tactics are dissipating much of radio’s 
listener attraction. The constantly grow- 
ing number of Americans who use their 
radios only infrequently because they are 
disgusted with cheap jazz and cheaper 
advertising tactics is a serious menace to 
the Trust. Some day the Trust may wake 
up to the fact.that although it owns the 
air in the United States its ownership is 
of little value for the public may. become 
so tired of the trust’s blarings that .few 
persons will tune in their radios to listen. 

This tendency was noted some time ago 
by competent, observers including Ira E. 
Robinson, former Federal Radio Commis- 
sioner. Among the first appointees to the 
Commission, Robinson, a former supreme 
court Judge . in West Virginia, was a little 
too fair to remain in that select company. 
He was shabbily treated by the. roost rul- 
ers, and did not have the habit of issuing 
statements: telling how good he was and 
extolling thd radio monopoly. But before 
he “resigned” from the Commission he 
said a mouthful. 


“Greed For Commercial Gain” 

‘In November, 1930, Judge Robinson ad- 
‘Vised' broadcasters to forget their “greed 
for commercial, gain.” 

“Advertising over the radio can be ac- 
complished without disgusting the public, 
but assuredly it is not so now,” Judge 
Robinson declared. “If the present over- 
dose continues no returns from advertis- 
ing by radio will be received. The method 
is simply, killing the goose that lays the 
golden eggs.’ 

Another warning was given the Trust in 


‘iness manager of the Chicago Tribune and 


| executive head of WGN, the Tribune's sta- 


tion. Speaking at the fall convention of 
the American Newspaper Publisher’s As- 
sociation, Mr. Macfarlane stated: 

“As a radio listener, I am frequently 
disturbed -by the advertising which I have 
to admit into. my home in order to hear 
‘programs in. which I am interested.” 

Previous articles have recounted how 
General: Electric and Radio Corporation 
of’ America—which means the National 
Broadcasting Company—were forced to 
divorce themselves by the federal govern- 
ment after being found guilty almost two 
years ago of violating anti-trust : laws. 
After fiddling around, ‘delaying the split 
up as long as possible, the two organiza- 
tions went through an ostensible separa- 
tion. 

Now a suit has been filed at Washington 
by C. Wood Arthur, who asks for a writ of 
mandamus to compel the Federal Radio 
Commission to cancel the licenses of all 
stations owned by R. C. A. and the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

The Radio Act of 1927 specifically pro- 
vides that if any individual, firm or cor- 
poration holding radio licenses is convict- 
ed of violating the anti-trust laws, all such 
licenses shall be revoked. The action is 
mandatory upon the commission, but at 
the time R. C. A. was found’ guilty, the 
commission refused to revoke R. C. A. and 
N. B. C. licenses. It offered the flimsy 
excuse that to do so would disrupt broad- 
casting. 


Monopoly Jobs 
The commission as it was then consti- 
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tuted was under the thumb of the ‘monopo- 





lies, and since that time one of the form- 
er commissioners and a former secretary, 


to the commission have taken positions 


with the monopoly. 


. The counsel of the Radio Commission is 
preparing an answer to the petition op< 
posing issuance of the writ of mandamus, 
Here we have a situation where the Fed< 
eral Radio Commission, appointed to serve 
the public and paid salaries out of thé 
Federal treasury, throws the power of the 
government against the plea of a_ citizen 
who demands that the courts compel the 
commission to do what the Radio Act says 
it shall do! 

James W. Baldwin is the man who was 
former secretary of the Radio Commission, 
but now has lucrative employment with 
the National Association of Broadcasters 
which is.a high sounding: name for an or« 
ganizations which is trying to deprive com- 
posers of royalties for their works used in 
radio broadcasting. Baldwin is now pro- 
posing that the Radio commission .extend 
station licenses from six months to three 
years. : 

The National: Association of :Broadcaste 
ers is maintaining a staff of high-salaried 


-political . experts,‘ and’ is not overlooking 


the influence which an ex-employe of the 


Government is supposed to wield through . 


old friendships. The NAB was not long in 
annexing Oswald Schuette to its entourage 
after Schuette won the fight for the inde<« 
pendent. radio manufacturers . agains} 
Radio Corporations .of : America. 
A Private ‘War 

Schuette was hired expressly to. conduct 
NAB’s private war against the Society of 
Authors, Composers and Publishers, ore 
ganized the “Radio Program Foundation,’ 
and was named its president and “copys 
right director.” 

The unsuspecting public “would bé led 


by ‘such a name to think that perhaps _ 


somebody ‘had bequeathed a couple of 
million dollars for the purpose of fostering 
high-class radio programs; but the “Radia 
Program Foundation” was. brought into 
being with no such altruistic aim. It has 
been organized to defeat the demands of 
authors and composers that they be paid 
what they consider to be a fair royalty for 


the use of their material by the broadcasts 


ers. ’ 
It is reported that the “Foundation” has 


obtained the American radio rights to the | 


catalogue of G. Ricordi & Co., of Milan, 
Italy, containing more than 120,000 mu- 
sical compositions, including :the Puccini 
operas. The bulk of the catalogue is made 
up of the works of little known ‘Europeans, 
Only a fraction of the 120,000 compositions 
available are by world-famed composers. 
As a result it is expected that the Ricordi 
deal will be used as a leverage against 
present-day American and English com- 


‘posers, to force them to accept the NAB 


terms. : 
To the unprejudiced observer, the Na- 


tional ‘Association of Broadcasters is noth-- 


ing but an organization helping to “chisel’* 
on American composers and authors by, 


forcing these creative artists to accept 


terms offered to them by the iterated 
combine. _ 


‘ Power Trust Control 


The radio combine has given great sere 
vice to its undercover backers, the power 
trust. Constantly the private utilities are 
using the radio to put over their propa-. 
ganda against public ownership and favore« 
ing private monopoly of all utilities. In 
his book, “Confessions of the Power 
Trust,” Carl D. Thompson says: 

“The importance attached to the use 
of the radio in publicity work is well illus-: 
trated in the case of the Edison Company, 
of Boston. This company had spent $267,=. 
000 in 1924 in advertising, arid had been 
asked to increase the amount to $373,000 
for 1925. Instead, however, it reduced the 
Piease turn to page twelve 
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LIFE INSURANCE'S FAILURE 





The following is from a letter writ- 
ten to a newspaper financial writer 
who has been showing the harmful 
Sfects on business arising from the 
rozen condition of banks which have 

“riled to re-open or to release deposits. 

‘ince the letter was written some 
ates have relaxed and some insur- 

-2ce companies have withdrawn some 

uv: the stringent regulations against 

zoans on policies. 
(Continued From Last Week) 

Just to give you an idea of the utterly 
wmnconscionable and nefarious methods be- 
ing suggested and widely pursued by these 
@efaulting banking concerns, let me quote 
from the NATIONAL UNDERWRITER, 
the leading trade paper (Life Edition), of 
March 24 last. In a news item it says: 

“The first. of a series of bulletins 

summarizing current practices aris- 
ing from the monetary situation and 
policy loan and surrender moratoria 
has been sent out to members by the 

Life Insurance Sales Research Bureau 

of Hartford.” 

This concern (The Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau) poses as one of the final 
arbiters of life insurance ethics. 

_ Please note carefully the ethics of its 
g@dvice!) The quotation continues: 

“In the emergency the. Bureau is 

seeking to serve as a clearing house 
of company practices to indicate ma- 


jor trend, with the thought that the’ 


information will help to determine 

_ their own policies and practices in 

the confusing situation.” 

So, in order to clear all the good ideas 
for the benefit of all its members, the 
Bureau sent out a questionnaire of twelve 
questions to all members, and when the 
answers came a bulletin was made up and 
sent out summarizing the best ideas so 
culled from the field, and gives the Bur- 
eau’'s advice. 
~ The quotation continues: 

“One of the most important questions 
was, ‘““What.is being done to maintain 
the morale of the agency force?” 

In other words, the Bureau was import- 
antly interested as to how the various com- 
panies were managing to keep their so- 
licitors going on the job of securing new 


‘deposits for the defaulting bank account. 


tt evidently found that success could be 
achieved. The quotation continues: 
“The Bureau finds companies gener- 
ally stressing prospecting and selling 
by capitalizing on present conditions.” 
In other words, if the agent will only 
have prospects énough he will be bound 
to.find some suckers, even under the pres- 
‘ent conditions of default. What is meant 
by ‘capitalizing on the present conditions’ 
ts beyond me, unless (like the man quoted 
below) they are telling the public that the 
moratorium has made life insurance com- 
panies safer places than ever they were 


' ‘(2 which to deposit money! 


Continuing: 
“It is found (by the Bureau’s question- 
naire) that when managers and gener- 
al agents have the proper mental at- 
titude the business is being secured.” 
To me this means. that if the sales di- 
rector is unscrupulous enough so that he 
has never a qualm about inducing inno- 
eent persons to deposit in a bank which 
is in default to its old customers, and if 


_the sales director is inventive enough to 


be able to twist the meaning of this out- 
rageous moratorium round to make it ap- 
pear as the final self-sacrificing gift of the 
ansurance companies to the public, then 
sales can be made, and new money can be 
gecured for deposit! 

The quotation goes on: 

" “The feeling among many companies, 
however, is that the agency forces real- 
ize the situation, and the safest home 
office course is to say nothing and 

_ answer questions as they come up.” 

“In other words, it has been decided 

that since there is no rhyme or reason to 
the whole performance, the less said about 
dt the betterh — 

“The quotation continues: 


.clan. John M. Laird, 





“$he Bureau comments (really advice 
to members, based on the experience 
gathered in the questionnaire) that 
probably the best course is for com- 
pany officials to say as little as pos- 
sible. Much the same advice has been 
given regarding communications to 
policyholders. The Bureau finds that 
most companies plan to send no spe- 
cial communication, feeling that any 
attempt to explain the situation will 
raise new doubts in the assured’s 
mind.” 

Which is to say that in order to keep 
the non-paying banking department func- 
tioning as a receiving bank, the best thing 
is to soft-pedal the moratorium—don’t say 
anything to the policyholder about it, or to 
the prospect—don’t write them anything 
about it—dodge all questions as much as 
possible — the whole proceeding is so 
crazy that it cannot be reasonably and lo- 
gically explained to the man on the street 
—therefore, don’t even try to explain it to 
him—you will only get into hot water try- 
ing to do so, and worst of all, you are 
pretty sure to make him suspicious—and 
then how can you expect to sell him and 
get his new money for deposit? 

But, rank and evil smelling as that ad- 
vice is, the Bureau caps it’ with: 

“The Bureau comments, ‘NEVER EX- 


PLAIN. LET SLEEPING DOGS LIE.’” 
Can you beat that? Can you equal it? 
Can you even give a near imitation of it? 
I have never seen its equal. And remem- 
ber, that kind of very ‘ethical’ advice comes 
from the authority on life insurance 
ethics! Perhaps the people who have been 
saying for many years that life insurance 
ethics were perverted ethics were right aft- 
er all! These lusty fellows have indeed 
shown that they can whip old Commodore 
Vanderbilt and his ‘The Public Be 
Damned!’ all hollow! 

Here is another lusty fellow of the same 
Vice President of 
the Connecticut General Life, speaking in 
the midst of the moratorium, said -at the 
Detroit Sales Congress that life insurance 





had passed “through three and one-half 


years of very trying times and has emerg- 
ed triumphant from the ordeal.” So the 
panic is now over. That is good news. 
And life insurance is triumphant, That is 
fine. Now we have the moratorium de- 
clared to be the triumph of the life insur- 
ance business. 

But Mr. Laird continued, saying that 
“this is no time to go over financial 
statements with a microscope.” ‘Why not? 
If life insurance has emerged, and if it is 


triumphant, why not go over the state- 


ments with a microscope? That will show 
up the triumph, won’t it? No? Well, per- 
haps Mr. Laird had his tongue in his 
cheek when he said that the ordeal was 
over and that life insurance had emerged 
triumphant, Or perhaps he meant that 
the use of the microscope on the badly 
depreciated and frozen assets should be 
reserved until the peak of the next ordeal. 
Or perhaps he was just an unmitigated 
member of the Ananias Club who feared 
that his remark first quoted might lead 
some misguided enthusiast to flaunt the 
triumphant financial statements in the 
eyes of someone possessed of a microscope 
—that the microscope might be used, and 
then his lies about the emergence and the 
triumph would be found out—so he tried 
to save himself from exposure by his warn- 
ing against the use of the microscope. 

The whole trouble of the life insurance 
banking concerns is due to the fact that 
for three years they have been trying to 
use horoscopes on their assets, instead of 
microscopes. It is very probable that in 
spite of Mr. Laird’s warning the micro- 
scope will be very much in use from this 
point on. 

Perhaps you think I have exhausted my 
supply of lusty fellows? Not at all. Let 
me show you Mr. Vincent Coffin, superin- 
tendent of agencies for the Connecticut 
Mutual Life. Speaking at the same sales 


‘congress in Detroit, to the largest crowd 


of agents ever to attend such a meeting 


‘there, he said, “Let the agent ask him- 


self, ‘Is my sales method basic? Do I stiess 
the types of insurance thaf are most indis- 
pensable?’ Such types are retirement in- 





come and family income policies,” 

Now it is well known to these agents 
that the so-called retirement income poli- 
cies are of the pure-banking type; that 
there is not a dollar of life insurance in 
them; that they are a brazen invasion of 
the savings-banking field, put over under 
the guise of annuities—which they cer- 
tainly are not. In short, here was an of- 
ficial (one of that class advised by the 
Bureau above quoted to say as little as 
possible), urging men of a lower rating 
than he, on a day when his company was 
not meeting its obligations in its banking 
department, to spend their efforts induc- 
ing more depositors to deposit funds in 
the defaulting bank, on a plan of contrast 
which does nos even have the saving grace 
of a small insurance feature! 

Too bad, isn’t it, that he didn’t heed 
the advice of the Bureau? But the best 
part of the tragi-comedy is that he and 
his ilk are getting away with that kind of 
atrociousness. At another point in his 
speech of advice to the listening agents 
Mr. Coffin said, “Don’t explain the tech- 
nical points of the contract unless specifi- 
cally asked to do so.” No; just taik fast; 
never answer questions; hypnotize the 
prospect; get the money. 

If you but knew the technical points of 
this retirement income savings account, 
you would readily see why Mr. Coffin ad- 
vised against explaining them. Unquestion- 
ably that was very good advice to the 
agent going to go out and secure some 
new depositors for the defaulting bank. 
But think of his being brazen enough to 
give such advice publicly! Perhaps that 
sales congress would better haev been held 
at Crooksville, Kansas. 

Lest you conclude that my Museau of 
Horrors is recruited altogether in Connec- 
ticut, I give you another quotation, from 
an editorial news report in the same trade 
paper, summarizing the findings of the 
writer after an investigation by him in 
Chicago as to how companies and agents 
are handling: the situation. He says: 

“Policy loans and surrender moratoria 
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MORGAN'S BLIGHT 
ON OUR WAR DEBTS 





From Plain Talk Magazine 
(By Permission) 


By DR. JOHN R. HURLEY 

President Woodrow Wilson delivered his 
famous “Fourteen Points” as the condition 
of a just treaty of peace at a joint session 
of Congress on January 8, 1918. 

His first point was: “Open covenants of 
peace openly arrived at, after which there 
shall be no private international under- 
standing of any kind, but diplomacy shall 
proceed always frankly and in the public 
view.” 

His failure to follow'his own words 
when it came to the final settlement, and 
the fact that he held several diplomatic 
conferences is made evident by Robert 
Lansing’s, then Secretary of State, book, 
“Peace Negotiations.” 

Mr. Lansing says in his book: “In view 
of the frequent and emphatic declarations 
in favor of ‘open diplomacy’ and the pop- 
ular interpretation placed upon the phrase 
‘open covenants openly arrived at,’ the ef- 
fect of the secretive methods employed by 
the leading negotiators at Paris was to de- 
stroy public confidence in the sincerity of 
these statesmen.” The Big Four at the 
conference were: David Lloyd George, 
Georges Clemenceau, Vittorio Orlando, 
and Woodrow Wilson. x 

Realizing President Wilson’s inability to 
secure a just peace, we cannot expect to 
have results from the financial sections of 
the treaty. The economic advisers of the 
American Peace Commission which helped 
to frame the German reparations were: 
Thomas Lamont, partner of J. P. Morgan 
and Company; Norman H. Davis, of “‘Mor- 
gan’s Preferred List”; Bernard M. Baruch, 
international financier, and. Vance Mc- 
Cormick. 

Pirates Not Financiers 


- The preposterous figures that were sub- 
mitted to Germany as for payment over a 
course of years sounded as coming from_a 


group of buccaneers rather than finan- |i 


ciers. The blundering arrangements which 
were finally incorporated in the Treaty 
has been a.sour¢e of continued trouble and 
lengthy conferences by the writers of the 
financial clauses and is preof: that either 
they were incompetent or else they were 

-~trying to appease the enraged populace in 
their own countries. 

After considerable dickering and blund- 
ering the Reparations Commission was 
empowered on May 1, 1921, to demand 
payment up to five billions of dollars in 
such a manner as they might fix “Whether 
in gold, commodities, ships, securities or 
otherwise.” (Article 235.) In addition Ger- 
many was required to deliver fifteen bil- 
lion dollars of bearer bonds May 1, 1921. 
(Paragraph 12, Section C, Annex 2 of the 
Reparation Chapter.) 

The absurdity of such terms must have 
been apparent to the brilliant minds of 
Bernard Baruch and Thomas Lamont, 
That they acquiesced to them is no credit 
to their records as financiers. Germany’s 
inability to fill these terms was self-evi- 
dent, but financiers are like the Chinese— 
their ways are peculiar, devious and hard 
to fathom. Unless France, England and 
Belgium had complete confidence in the 
men who drew the financial clauses of this 
treaty, it is impossible to believe that they 
thought Germany could pay. 

David Lloyd George, addressing Parlia- 
ment on March 3, 1921, acknowledged this 
confidence when he said: “The Treaty of 
Versailles was signed less than two years 
ago. The German Government has al- 
ready defaulted in-respect to some of its 
most important provisions; delivery (for 
trial) of criminals who have offended 
laws of war, disarmament and payment in 
cash or in kind twenty billions of gold 
marks, are some of the provisions.” 

After knowing these terms can one be- 


lieve that such men as the governors of 


the Banks of England, France and Italy, 
as well as the leading financiérs of Amer- 


ee 


‘pany offered 








ica, were sincere in their belief that Ger- 
many could ever fulfill them? If one does 
believe it, they have a low estimation of 
the ability of these men to recognize the 
capacity of any one country to pay. 

Many believe that Germany signed the 
Treaty of Versailles on June 28, 1919, un- 
der duress or in fear of physical force by 
the Allied Armies of Occupation upon the 
Rhine; others believe the food . blockade 
forced her to yield to such unreasonable 
terms; and therefore Germany should not 
be compelled to carry out the provisions. 

Surely the financial writers of the Treaty 
of Versailles acted like a press-gang by 
trying to force out of Germany the impos- 
sible. France has repeatedly accused the 
German people of not trying to live up to 
the terms of the treaty and former Premier 
Raymond Poincare often stated that Ger- 
many did not “have the will to pay.” 

In May, 1921, at the London Confer- 
ence the “Ecoriomic Sanctions” were 
agreed upon. This permitted France to 
move her troops into the Ruhr to collect 
coal and other material to fill the treaty 
provisions. At the London Conference a 
new set of terms was drawn. These called 
for bearer bonds of an A. B..C. issue. An- 
other absurd amount of bonds was being 
asked of Germany. 

Upon the refusal of Germany to fill 
this rank impossibility, France started her 
march into the Ruhr on January 11, 1923. 
Many people believed that. France would 
not dare to do so, because of American and 
English disapproval. But, without fear, 
France moved in and stayed until 1928. 
..On March 21, 1922, the International 


Reparations Commission sent a new. set 


of. terms which they demanded Germany 
agree to sign on or before May 31, 1922. 
On May 24, 1933, a Bankers’ Conference 
in Paris opened at the Hotel Astoria, the 
home of the Reparations Commission, 

: Morgan Appears 

““This conference was called to discuss 
—as a finance sub-committee under aus- 
pices of the Reparation Commfssion— 
feasibility of raising an international loan 
to aid Germany in meeting the reparations 
payments. Seven financiers of command+ 
ing personality were present, the American 
one being J. P. Morgan. On May 29, 1922, 
Germany sent a note agreeing to the new 
terms. 

' The new loan was held in abeyance for 
over two years owing to the doubt about 
Germany being able to command confi- 
dence in the investment market. In 1922 
the German mark became unsteady, and 
finally in late 1923 became _ worthless. 
Whether it was a deliberate plan to inflate 
the German currency, or whether it was 
caused by the invasion of the Ruhr by 
France in 1923 is open to question. 


In 1924 a committee was appointed to 
study a plan to stabilize the German cur- 
rency, balance the budget, and devise 
means for the transfer of reparations pay- 
ments., The final plan was called the 
Dawes Plan. Owen D. Young devised the 
financial sections. An international loan 
of eight hundred million Reichsmarks was 
raised in October, 1924, and its expendi- 
tures were under the control of the Dawes 
Committee. 

S. Parker Gilbert, later to become a 
member of J. P. Morgan and Company, 
and J. E, Sterrett were the American 
members of the Transfer Commission 
when the Dawes Plan went into effect on 
August 16, 1924. J, P. Morgan and Com- 
$110,000,000 of German 
Gavernment 7 per cent External Loan of 
1924 for sale. J. 'P. Morgan acted as fiscal 
agent of the American portion, and prin- 
cipal and interest was payable in United 


States gold coin at the office’ of the fiscal 


agent. 
The bonds were secured by customs re- 


ceipts, tobacco tax, beer tax, sugar tax | 
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and spirits monopoly. Germany agreed to 
pay over a period of four years payments 
increasing from one billion Reichsmarks in 
1924 to two and one-half billions in 1928. 

The plan also embodied a welfare and 
gold value—index which was intended to 
increase the amount of annuities as_ the 
internal situation warranted. That the 
internal situation did not warrant an in- 
crease but rather a decrease as each year 
went by was made evident by the call for 
a new plan in 1928. 

Failure Certain 


In 1929 a new call was made for a new 
settlement as to payments. On August 
13, 1929, the Young Plan was put into ef- 
fect providing for a new settlement of the 
German tributory payments covering a 
period of fifty-eight years ending 1988. 
This time the payments were fixed to cov- 
er the service charges of the Inter-Allied 
Debt (which likewise runs for fifty-eight 
years) and in addition an annuity of 600 
to 800 million Reichsmarks for the first 
thirty-seven years (1929-1966) as a net 
payment to the victorious powers. The 
Allied powers were still depending on Ger- 
many to support their own badly balanced 
budgets. The failure of this ingenuous 
plan was assured at the start. 


A New Bank of International Settle- 
ments was formed which acted as trustee 
for the new German Government gold five 
and one-half per cent agent of this new 
loan and offered $98,250,000 at $90 per 
bond in June, 1930. The whole loan was 
approximately $350,000,000. These bonds 
fell to 22% in 1931. 

Under the Lausanne Agreement the 


-German Government is to make a final 


payment of three billion gold marks to be 
placed in a general fund. The nature of 
the fund and-allocations to be made from 
it were not fixed. The German govern- 
ment delivered 5 per cent redeemable 


4d bonds of the present standard of weight 


and fineness to be negotiated when feasi- 
ble for sale. So far none has been offered 
due to internal and international condi- 
tions. 

During the years from 1924 to 1931 
Germany secured private loans. equalling 
three billion dollars. To pay both private 
and government loans became an impossi- 
bility by 1931, and President Hoover was 
forced to call a debt-holiday on June 30, 
1931. A stand-still arrangement was made 
in August leaving the short-term credits 
and overdue deposits to foreigners in the 
German banks instead of calling them 
home and throwing Germany once-more 
off the gold standard. 


More “Experts” 


Again an international committee of 
experts was called. Albert H. Wiggin, 
former Chairman of the Chase National 
Bank, was the American member. It was 
agreed that) the principal American, Brit- 
ish and -other banks having short-term 
credits in Germany extend them for a 
period of six months. Since that time lit- 
tle money has been received as payments 
from Germany, most of which are “Block- 
ed-Marks,” good only in Germany. Today 
they are selling at a discount to the gold 
mark on the principal markets of the 
world. 

There is now an international deal be- 
ing made between the private creditors of 
Germany and the government creditors 
who hold bonds of the Dawes and Young 
Plans. It is a question who shall come 
first; private creditors or governments, 
who have depended upon the fulfillment 
of the provisions of the different plans to 
pay their war debts. France claims that, 
in agreeing to allow Germany a morator- 
ium in July, 1931, she was deprived of the 
means of paying her war debts to America 
and therefore cannot be held responsible 
for further payments to America. 

The reparations settlements have final- 





ly broken down, and further payments are 
questionable. ,There may be a show of 
confidence by providing for service pay< 


ments on the two government loans, but 
they will eventually be repudiated for they. 
were based on false promises without due 
consideration of all the factors of a sound 
bond. 

This opinion is corroborated by the 
Committee of Financial Experts’ report to 
the Bank of International Settlements’ in 
December, 1931: “The adjustment of all 
inter-governmental debts to the existing 
troubled situation of the world—and the 
adjustment should take place without de< 
lay if new disasters are to be avoided—is 
the only lasting, step capable of re-estab< 
lishing confidence, which is the very con: 
ditions of economic staBility and real 
peace.” 

“Experts” Wrong 
This is a frank admission that all the 


expert opinion of financiers over the past 


ten years was worthless, and that. those 
who were enticed to buy the bonds were 
hoodwinked by a bunch of incompetent or, 
dishonest financiers, only sparring for, 
time until the people would become inured! 
to a default by the German government, ' 
and would stop asking for tribute pay 
ments. 

Since the signing of the “stand-still 
agreement” im Berlin on February 23,’ 
1932, the question of who shall come first}! 
the private interests or the governments! 
does not exist. This agreement entered! 
into under the “persuasive” power of J. Ps 
Morgan and Company, through the indi< 
viduals mentioned, definitely places the 
debts to the international bankers fi 
and the governments second. In fact, the’ 
governmental debts were not even consid 
éred by the committee according to the! 
agreement. R: 

The possibility that’ these bankers’ debts) 
will be paid is so remote that there isn't! 
any possibility at all that the governmen-! 
tal ones will be paid. And now it is time! 
to examine the reason why, and the method 
employed to make these bankers’ debts, at’ 
best second mortgage liens, take preced~' 
ence over governmental obligations tha, 
should hold the first position. 

Morgan—Again f sacl 

To properly understand this phenomena 
one must call attention ‘to a singular train’ 
of probable coincidences, When Secretary, 
of State Lansing went to Paris with Presi«, 
dent Wilson to frame the Peace Treaty he 
found it impossible to sit in on the com-. 
mittee framing the financial. sections of 
the treaty (Secretary Lansing’s Memoirg 
of the Peace’Conference). Instead, Amer- 
ica was represented by Thomas Lamont, 
partner of J. P. Morgan. ; 

Morgan Influenced 

Later plans, supervised by Charles G, 
Dawes and Owen. D. Young, both closely, 
associated with J. P.. Morgan, and the 
“stand-still agreement” written under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Frank Wiggin, an-« 
other satellite of the House of Morgan,’ 
point to the fact that from the beginning 
Morgan had a guiding hand in all the 
negotiations where governmental and pri- 
vate debts. were discussed. 

It was more than coincidence that mem- 
bers of the Morgan group served on 
committee. It was more than coincidence 
that the first mortgage governmental debts 
were’ sidetracked and that private debts 
were placed in their stead. 

It was more than a coincidence that alk 
the plans were impossible... It was good 
“high finance”—-according to the defini- 
tion of “high finance” as used by Mr. Mors 
gan and his cohorts, who have been adepts 
at taking money from the people’s pockets 
and diverting it to their own-for two gen< 
erations. ‘ 
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HOW BIG BUSINESS DEGRADES 
THE ENGINEERING PROFESSION 


From. Common Sense Magazine 


; (By Permission) 


» By GEORGE S. BRADY 

Interect in Technocracy is*reviving. _A 
scientifically planned scciety under _the 
direction of engineers is once more talked 
about, But where are the engineers? The 
prefzssion has shewn few signs. of ‘leaping 
into the breach. 

In this article an engineer shows how 
the cngineering profession has been de- 
grade:| by manufacturers. The wonders of 
the. machine have not been utilized to 
the ful), because engineers have not been 
utilized to the ful» And they have not 
realized their ewn respensibility. 

Where*does_ the engineer siand in this 
advancing Machine Age?. Is he taking any 
real: leadership? Ilictory records the great 
names of Pericles, Socrates, Cicero, and 
the"host cf. othgr leaders of thought in 
the “colder ‘eee of “pt hilosophy and litera- 
turs, ond ib nives us the names of. great 
churchme> and military Jeaders of ‘the 


_ ‘Medigval centuries, but by.some disjointed 


Kink an the sccial-organization ef the Ma- 
chin> Age the engineer and technician are 
unknown: ‘they arc’ permitted’ to Function 
enly as hired underlings. ‘ 

Fo: ‘the most part, the designers wad 
tecini¢a! mien ot the présent stage of the 
age ‘ct the machine are obscure, and of 
minor ‘Place in cur civilization, The lead- 


, @rs of the life and government of — the| 


mechanical age are not engineers but pro- 
‘Moters,: business men, bankers, politicians 
Unlike: what occurs in the professions of 
law and medicine, few engineers have their 
hames linked to great products of their 
sciericc. Through advertising propaganda 


the ‘Public ‘is led to believe that the finan-’ 


cial Wizards who put their names.to fac- 
tories aro, the genii behind the products of 
the ggc.. Four hundred designers. worked 
cn the new.Ford.V-8 car, but the public 
cannei mame one of them, Nobody knows 
the -giontists who developed the wonder- 
ful new metal aluminum, but the name of 
the banker who controls the production is 
en cvery lip. 

\ Rite Machine Ase Leaps Ahead 

' Thirty years ago, when’ the men who are 
the ‘erigineers of today, entered with great 
hoped‘cn the lower rungs of what they 
thought then was the profession of engin- 

eering,, the machine was just quickening 
into; its €ccond century lap. It had not. yet 
receiyed, the name that is now common- 
plagc. The American. Congress had just 
appropriated money for experimentation 
on & crazy mechanical appliance called the 
flying machine; shovels were standard 
equiprhent on the few horseless carriages 
that ‘men were trying to operate over the 
awful idirt roads of the country, the: “26th 
Century Limited” was being heralded . as 
the wonder of rapid transport, factories 
were.springing up to manufacture the tele- 
phone’ which had just been released from 
the, original patents, and the Ameri¢éan 
government was putting old French ladder 
dredges into me to dig the Hyneme 
Canal. 

In the short space of time since; ‘then, 
the machine age has quickened its stride. 
The dreams of the Arabian Nights have 
come into being: the magic carpet to fly 
from: city to city, the “open sesame” of the 
electric eye, instant commounication with- 
out wires from continent to continent. 

But these things are only the beginning. 
fhe electronic tube that today counts and 
sorts the products of the automatic ma- 
chines is but in its infancy, the airplane is 
only the precursor of the rocket that will 

the ocean above the atmosphere’ in 
the space of a few minutes, the present 


power plants are but forerunners of great |, 


central plants at the coal mines and oil 
fields that will’ send electric energy 
through the ether to be picked up in the 
motors of our cars and boats. The me- 
chanical wonders that greeted the aspiring 
engineer of 1903 have been dimmed by the 
wonders of 1933, but those that greet the 
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f routiul engineer of 1963 will surpass any- 


thing that.the mind can grasp at the pres- 
ent time. But will the aspiring young en- 
gineer of 1933 be a.Jeader of the social and 
political life of 1963, or will he still be a 
lowly employee of money manipulators? 
The technician has always been con- 
tent to delve into technical problems and 
forget even the simple operations of com- 
munity life about him. The ready sub- 
servience of the engineer to the call of a 
small salary permits the lawyer and the 
politician. to run the community as they 
did in the ancient kingdom of Israel, where 
Christ condemned their actions with the 
words: .“‘Woe-unto. you lawyers, for you 
have taken away the keys of knowledge.” 


In the school year before the depression, 
1927-28, a total of 3,790 law students were 
graduated from three colleges in New 
York City alone. This tremendous flow 
of: lawyers into the life of the machine age 
is swamping our civilization with laws 
faster than any human being can even 
read them—laws based‘ on’ ancient ideas, 
no longer in tune with the needs of the 
new age. 

But where are ‘the engineers? Actually, 
it is a: disgrace-to our universities that the 
number of students who progress as far as 
to‘obtain professional degrees in engineer- 
ing is very small. Out of a ‘total of 66,637 
students in engineering ‘courses in the uni- 
versities and colleges in that same school 
year only 76 men received graduate de- 
grees in mechanical engineering and 68 in 
electrical .engineering in the whole United 
States. Only 448 received degrees as 
Masters of Science in Engineering, the 
lowest professional degree, or about ‘one- 
‘half‘of one per cent! 

Engineers Without Honor | 

Engineering in the machine age should 
‘be the ‘most outstanding of the ‘professions: 
“But it is the most debased of ‘the profes- 
‘sions in the United’ States today. It is 
‘not a credit to the mechanical age. The 
word engineer has no high significance. It 
comes from the Latin “Ingenium,” mean- 
ing “capacity. for invention,” but in Amer- 
ica anyone is an “engineer”: who cares to 
assume the title and thinks that he “en- 
gineers” something or other, whether it is 
an engine or ‘a sales argument. 

In Continental Europe and in Latin 
America no man can take the title of en- 
gineer unless he has fulfilled the State 
requirement. The man who runs an en- 
gine in Latin America is a ‘machine hand,” 
and not even a ‘mechanic. Here, the man 
who pulls the throttle of a locomotive, or 
the man who tends a stationary engine, is 
an “engineer.” Then, there is the “effici- 
‘ency engineer,” who maybe simply a man 
who installs office systerhs., ‘There ig the 


usually a young man with a smattering of 
mechanical knowledge who makes charts 
for the sales department; 

Most of the States have some kind of 
registration laws, but they are based on 
political ideas of “acceptable experience.” 
In 1931 in the State of New York there 
were 8,862 licensed professional engineers, 
Of these only 168 had ‘the lowest degree, 
and only 104 of these had the full en- 
gineering degrees. In other words, accord- 
ihg to the accepted standards of Germany, 
‘France, or Brazil only one per cent of the 
licensed engineers were real professional 
engineers. It is & matter of record that 
even the largest and most.important Amer- 
ican engineering companies doing work in 
South America are obliged to hire native 
engineers to sign their drawings. Com- 
panies whose place in engineering in the 
United States is considered of outstanding 
rank are often not permitted to operate 
under their own hames in such countries 
as Argentina, where engineering is recog- 
nized as a profession as much as medicine. 

Working for the Prefit-Makers 

Thus, in the United States, the home of 
the most wonderful mechanical products, 
engineering as a prefession is often a joke. 
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latest farce of “sales engineer,” who § isj, 


Anyone, without so much as a corres-| handle the finances, while small-salaried 
pondence school course in technology, can} underlings do what engineering is done. 
set up as an engineer in any part of the| Further than this, test cases showed where 
United States. Worse than that, there} automobile salesmen and the like were ac- 
was never the slightest attempt at control} cepted into the societies as “associate 
of the engineering in factories. The hun- | members.” 


dreds of thousands of technicians who are 
“chief engineers,” 


There must be a house cleaning within 


designers and CON-/the folds of the engineering societies. 


structors in the metal-working plants of| pligibility requirements must be limited 
this country are unlicensed, and in most] to true engineers, and the use of associate 
cases they are subordinates in the com-| memberships to swell the ranks and gain 


panies working for small wages. 


income must be stopped. This action, will 


Any company in America can “engineer” | be fought by the permanent paid staffs of 


@ machine or an electric refrigerator and | the societies, but if it is not accomplish- | 


sell it to the public by the extravagant | ed these organizations will have to degen- 


adjectives of. advertising. 


If there are| erate to popular clubs and give place to 


faults in the: design, it is simply too bad | real professional societies. 


for the purchaser. There is no more re- 


The attitude of the college faculties te- 


sponsibility in the engineering than what! wards engineering must also change to 
the company needs to assume to meet} accomplish the desired result. Many of 
competition. If there are already 00] these men seem’ to think of an engineer 
many manufacturers of any one product,/ as someone who does problems in calculus 


there is no control over engineering that] and sits over a drafting board. There is ‘ 


will prevent other companies with no e€x-| something more human in it than that. 
perience in that line from joining in 0] The. astounding fact presents itself that 
flood the market with cheap trashy de-| twenty-five times as many men. are called 
‘Signs. . The boasted “American Individual- back for honorary degrees in law as for 
ism” of Mr. Hoover still holds supreme! honorary degrees in engineering in this 


sway as far as engineering is concerned. 
Frequently the engineering that goes in- 


machine age!: 


Finally, the independent professional 


to products put on the American market 

is atrocious. And is it any wonder? En- ae oe ee a = steniel 
gineers and designers in many of the larg- and a more official status in the commun- 
est American plants receive wages of about ity: Professional engineering at the pres- 
$50 a week, while. second men in the sales ent time is so full of quackery that it is 
departments receive salaries above $10,- difficult for the competent engineer to 
000:'a year. A salary ‘of $4,000 during gain recognition. Some of the large en- 
boom time is:cohsidered very high for en- gineering firms are simply clever pro- 
gineers in most American factories. Com-| motersiwho obtain large fees from manu- 


Panies pay large salaries to force sales,| ra-turers and then hire floating engineers 


but they refuse to pay sufficient to assure! +, go the work at small pay. These “en- 


' first-class designs. , 


gineers” often waste great sums of money 


, True engineering is an art. Anyone can on blind experimentation, and they put 


make a: picture of.a horse so that it will 


the legitimate, profession of engineering 


‘be, recognized asthat animal, but it takes | in bad repute. Only by a new type of pre- 


an artist to make:a worth-while picture. 


fessional engineering society, and’ a rigid 


So it is with engineering: any man with 2 
. public control ‘of engineering as medicine 
general knowledge of mechanics can de- is controlled, will this .profession be placed 


sign..a machine er an electric appliance, 
but: it needs a real engineer with scientific 
background: to do a design job that is 
creditably efficient: Yet thousands of 
plants all over the country are turning out 
these childish horse pictures of machines. 
They hire in designers at eighty cents an 
hour and expect them to design and pre- 
pare for manufacture. anything pertaining 
to the products, the sheet-metal work, the 
electric motor, the pump, the refrigerating 
unit, and what not. A company saves 
money on cheap’engineering, and the pub- 
lic pays the bill. It pays in bad service 
and it pays in expensive sales effort to 
foist ‘the ‘bad design: on the market. 
Companies subordinate their engineer- 
ing to @ secondary place and treat their 
‘engineers as cheap underlings. There are 


on a plane worthy of the new machine 
age. It is time for the engineer to wake 
up. The “March of the Workers” ef the 


machine age should also be a march of 


the engineers, |. 











NEW BANK CHARGES 


As provided by ime Bill B-4-U-C 














FO GE inc coccusoud 50 cents 

Re OEE Ca citcvtiongenens 25 cents 
2. Calling by Telephone 

Pest call 2. cad babiciathiscahicn 10 cents 


Each call thereafter ...... 5 cents 


engineers in each line ‘of business, the au- | 3. Asking for Balance -~-.....-__- $1.00 
tomobile, the radio; the typewriter, the |4. Arguing over amount of: 


washing machine, with a genius of engin- 
eering touch. Manufacturers who are 
afraid to honor their engineers because 
they desire to add all the credit to their 


Balance in Civil Manner -_50 cents 
In Quarrelsome Manner: 


|own trade names, or because - they are|5. Spitting on the Floor: 


‘afraid it will mean! ‘paying the engineers 
more salary, and think | that engineering 


talent is something to hire and fire at will, /6. Speaking to Officers: 


are not' even doing justice to themselves, 
much less to the public. 
The Profession’s Own Responsibility 

It is about time for the engineers them- 
selves to stand up in defense of their pro- 
fession. Much blame for the condition of 
the profession can be placed with the en- 
gineering societies. The requirements for 
admission to these are so flexible - that 
anyone contacting in a remote way with 
manufacturing can gain admission by the 
payment of a fee. There are thousands of 
manufacturers with full. membership in 
the engineering societies who, as far as 
science is concerned, are not even ma- 
chinists. They are admitted because they 
are in charge of plants, but they do not 
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ASK NRA HELP 
FOR FARMERS 
AND HELPERS 


Gost Of Production Need 





_' Cited As Only Means 


~ For Real Farm Aid 


By E. S. Hand of Tama, Iowa 
Member of U. F. F. A. 
‘The ‘farmer and small business 
an were busted; while the small 
usiness' man, the small banks 
ca farmers were bankrupted; 





Wall Street garnered about 85 per 


cent of the wealth. And Senator 
Brookhart’s and the Progressive 
Senators’ accusations against the 
federal reserve were proved true. 

The next monéy cureall was the 
Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. It was to help the small 
banks, the small merchant and 
the farmer. Well, you all know it 
was @ failure as far as the farmer 
and independent merchant was 
concerned. If there was any re- 
construction done it was done by 
the big Wall Street crowd, as they 
got 80. per cent of the money and 
Government bonds for their poor 
notes. So again the Progressive 
senators accusations that the 
ultra-rich were the only ones. pro- 
fiting through the Reconstruction 
Corporation was true; while the 
taxpayer and farmer are holding 
the empty sack. So much for the 
R. F. €. 

Now the Brain Trust has fixed 
up the National Recovery Act. A 
cure for all ills. Pledging cost of 
business for industry with a pro- 
fit; and shorter hour week for all 
industries except- farming. The 
farming industry is still under the 
old deal, 72 hour week and the 
farmer’s product selling at 30 per 
cent of what it cost to produce. 
And farm labor working for 30 
per cent.of what they should re- 
ceive as the code is fixed for big 
industry. 

Does anyone for one moment 
think that the N.’R. A. will suc- 
ceed if it does not give the farm- 
ing industry and farm labor the 
Same code as it gives other indus- 
tries; The farmer and those con- 
nected directly with it are over 50 
per cent of the buying power of 
the country. 

li the Brain trust thinks that 
they can keep the labor on the 
farms working 72 hours a week; 
working for $3: to-$6 per week 
while other labor gets $12 to $14 
per week of 40 hours, I think they 
should be examined by a lunacy 
commission. 

he Brain Trust thinks that 
the farmer can continue to sell 
his products at one-third of the 
cost of production as he is doing 
at the present time, and other in- 
dustry receive a profit their plan 
will fail. Nothing will save us 
from financial ruin except the 
same standard of living, profits 
and codes for the former that 
other business and labor receive. 
We asked for a new deal give us 
What was promised the -same 
treatment as other business. And 
Save the N. R. A. from utter fail- 
ure. 

Farmers, organize and demand 
a fair code as other business . and 
do away with outlaw farm organ- 
izations composed of county 
agents and politicians who prey 
On the taxpayer’s money. They 
do not represent you at Washing- 
ton. Wake up and send John 
Simpson with a fair code for the 
farmer and the farm laborer to 
Washington and show him you 
appreciate the fight he made last 
winter at Washington. If all 
farmers and farm labor regardless 
of what organization you are a 
member of and those that are 
unorganized will support Mr. 

impson at Washington for a fair 
Code for the farmer and farm la- 
bor, you will get it. Do not let 
Wall Street do all the recovering. 





The recent increase in farm 
Prices is credited to anticipation 


of inflation and control of pro- 


duction. 
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Iowa produces over half of the 
pop corn raised in the United 
States and is the world center for 
this crop. 


place for employees to live, which 


development of manufacturing. 


farms has a radio. Rural 


delivery, telephones, 
homes, radios and automobiles 


tractive. 
Iowa has 168 free public libraries 


ly papers published in the state. 
Iowa has 42 state parks. 
Iowa, long recognized as a great 


3,000 manufacturing 
(among them being the largest 


world) and is rapidly becoming 
an important industrial state. 


POULTRY OUT LOOK 
NOT ENCOURAGING 


If poultrymen hope to get de- 
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HEBREW HOLIDAYS 


MAY BOOST PRICE 
FOR ALL POULTRY 


NEW YORK — Poultry prices 





which have been — disappointingly 

Iowa has abundant coal, raw low in recent months are expect- 
materials, transportation facilities ed to rise at the Hebrew holidays 
and unexcelled advantages as a beginning next month. 


The first holiday is the Jewish 


make it an inviting field for the New Year which falls on Sept. 21, 
The demand is mainly for fancy 
Iowa has more farms equipped |fat fowls, ducks, geese and tur- 
with telephones than any other |keys. The heaviest buying days in 
state, and one out of every three |the big markets will be on Sept. 
mail |18 .and 19 and shipments should 
modern |arrive on or before these dates. 


The Day of Atonement on Sept. 


make farm life in Iowa very at-|30 is the next holiday and the 


best market days are Sept. 26 to 
28. APancy stock of all kinds is 


and there are 595 daily and week- | Wanted but the demand is gréat- 


est for chickens and old roosters. 
The Feast of Tabernacles comes 

on Oct. 5; at this time the  de- 

mand is mainly for fat fowls, 


agricultural state, also has about | qucks and geese, Shipments should 
plants|reach market by Oct. 2 or 3. The 


last of the fall holidays is_ the 


cereal manufacturing plant in the |Peast of Law on Oct. 12 for which 
fancy poultry of all descriptions 


is in demand. The heaviest buy- 
ing for this holiday will be Oct, 
9 and 10. 

Butter storage holdings will 
probably break all records by Sept. 
1. Holdings were heavy at the be- 
ginning of the month and _ since 
then have been increasing rapidly. 
These heavy holdings are the 
main cause of the decline in but- 


cent prices for their eggs this/ter values. Dealers who stored but- 


winter, they will have to cull far 
more heavily than usual, in the 
opinion of W. M. Vernon, poultry 
extension worker at Iowa State 
College. 

Both egg and poultry prices 
have remained low while 
Mr. Vernon points out. With this 
situation, 


of the farm income. 


flocks are culled heavily, Mr. Ver- 
non says. 


ter in June and July will be faced 
with staggering losses unless the 
market revives: 





SEX OF CHICKENS 
A Japanese scientist recently ex- 


feed! amined 100 one-day old chicks at 
prices have soared, comparatively,|/ine international Baby Chick As- 


sociation convention 
poultrymen are not Rapids. 


in Grand 
» Mich., and told the sex 


getting their normal or fair share of each in 6% minutes without an 


error. The chicks were posted 


Fundamentally, the poultry sit-/after he had examined them to 
uation looks a bit discouraging for |test the accuracy of his determin- 
the coming few months. unless} ations. 





He reports that the| goread Truth! Pass This Paper On 








| 60 YEARS AGO | 


Folks boiled coffee and settled 
it with an egg. 

Ladies rode on side-saddles. 

Little Johnnie wore brass toed 
boots and daddy wore Brogans. 

Leeches operated more frequent- 
ly than the surgeon’s knife. 

When a preacher said a truth, 
the people said Amen. 

Left over noon victuals were 
finished at supper time. 

Neighbors asked about your 
family and meant it. 











Merry-Go-Rounds were called 
Flying Jennies. 
Folks used toothpicks and were 


still polite. 

A tin cup of red liquor was sold 
for five cents. 

Ladies’ dresses reached 
her neck to the heel. 

Wheat was sowed broadcast and 
harrowed in with a tree top. 

‘It took 20 minutes to shine 
shoes with Mason’s blacking. 
| People served Pot Liquor instead 
of canned soup. 

Indigestion and appendicitis 
were called plain Bellyache. 

Quinine was taken in coffee, 
molasses or tissue paper, 

Vermillion was used as hearth 
paint instead of face paint. 

Babies were rocked in — cradles 
without addling their brains. 

And a man made the sathe wife 
do a lifetime. 


from 





RATPROOFING CORNCRIBS 


To ratproof ‘new corncribs or 
old ones that have good founda-f; 
tions, stretch heavy wire netting 
of one half inch mesh around the 
crib to, about 2 feet above the top 
of the foundation and put an 8- 
inch strip of galvanized iron just 
above the netting. Also carry 
netting and strip around the doors 
and door frames. A wide metal 
strip may be used instead of the 
wire netting. 

Rats and mice sometimes cause 
the loss of a third or fourth of 
the corn held over the winter and 
also damage cribs. If cribs are 
set too close to the ground, rats 
in burrowing will pile moist earth 





against the floors, joists, and sills, 
causing them to rot. 





CANNERS RAISE 
CONTRACT RATE 
ON IOWA CORN 


WASHINGTON — The farm ade 
ministration has announced that 
sweet corn canners in fifteen 
states will take concerted action’ 
for the revision of contracts to 
pay higher prices to the growers,’ 


In most instances the contracts: 
were made last spring, when prices 
were very low. Farmers have 
complained they were not getting 
the benefit of advances 
have taken place since and were 
having to pay higher prices fom 
everything they bought. 

The farm administration ‘said 
contracts would be increased on 
an average more than 25 per 
cent. 

In no event are the canners [t@ 
decrease prices to the growers. 

Representatives of chain storeg@ 





and wholesale distributing firms . 


were present at the sweet corn 
conference. They agreed to par- 
ticipate by making it possible for 
the canners to pay the growers 
higher prices. The buyers agreed 
to revise contracts made with 
them by the canners where this is 
necessary. 

Officials said the increase in 
payments to growers should not 
cost the consumer more than an 
additional quarter of a cent a can, 

The states in which sweet corn 
growers will be affected are Maine, 
Néw York, Maryland, Virginia, In- 
diana, Ohio, Illinois; Iowa, Ne«- 
braska, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,. Pennsylvania, . ‘Fen- 
nessee and Kentucky. 





A NEW CUCUMBER 


A strain of cucumbers resistant 
to mosaic disease was discovered 
by R. H. Porter, an Iowa State 
College botany and plant patholo- 
gist, while he was working as in- 
structor in Nanking University, 
China. The strain is now being 
crosséd with native cucumbers of 
this country to find one suitable 
for growing here. ‘ 





July 1 holding of eggs in storage 
was almost three times that of a 


——oe 





year ago. Poultry storage also was 
above a year ago. 

Keep only pullets that start 
laying between August and De- 
cember, Mr. Vernon suggests, be- 
cause birds that start laying dur- 
ing these months have been found, 
on the average, to be the heaviest 
layers for the year and also the 
ones that lay the most eggs when 
prices are comparatively high. 








Unfair Newspapers 
In this column will appear 
the names of those newspapers 
which have published discrimi- 
nating articles about our as- 
sociation as per Section 2 and 
3 of Artie 13. If you"hear of 
others, send us the clippings. 
MuSeatine Journal, Musca- 
- Towa. 


Democrat. Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


Ottumwa Courier, Ottumwa 
Iowa. 

Wallace Farmer and lowa 
Homestead, Des Moines, Ia. 

The first three are published 
by the Lee Syndicate, which al- 
go publishes the Kewanee, III, 
Star-Courier, Mason City 
Globe Gazette, Liricdln, Neb., 
Star and papers at Madison 








The 


pay this small sum. 


L. A. LOOS, Hedrick, Ia 
President 





Wis., LaCrosse. Wis.. and Han- 
nibal, Mo. 
ae 

















“SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS”’— 
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FARMERS! 


Get Together and Join. 


F. A. 


All farmers should belong to the United Farm Federation of America 
to gain their rightful power. Only 25 per cent of the farme?s are or- 
ganized. You can help us to organize 100 per cent if you join today. 


Dues only $10 yearly. ‘You may use produce or post dated checks to 


JOIN NOW! 
UNITED FARM FEDERATION of AMERICA 


NORMAN BAKER, Muscatine, Ia. 


Secretary 
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LIFE INSURANCE’S FAILURE | 


(Continued from page eight) 
have brought great confusion into 


company and agency ranks, and un- 
certainty: as to the best method of 
handling the objections of policyhold- 
ers and prospects. Generally com- 
pahhies and wise (sic) agents are treat- 
ing the situation casually, not desiring 
to dignify (sic) the mortoria and 
make them an outstanding issue by 
overemphasis.” 

There is the old soft pedal again. Hush! 
‘Maybe this fellow doesn’t yet know of the 
\companies’ difficulties and the moratoria. 
(Or if he does, you must treat the situa- 
{tion so casually that he will not suspect 
n is a bad one! You may, if you are smart 
‘enough, make him believe it is some sort 
of jubilee year for the life insurance com- 
panies! 

“aThe reporter continues: 
“. “Where objections are encoutered, 
4 some off hand answer is given.” 


Phil Baker and Company are missing a 
ehance to stage something here. What an 
act Amos and Andy could make of it, with 
“Andy cornered and giving the “Offhand 
‘answers.” What a fine chance the poor 
fretted policyholder, or the helpless inno- 
eent prospect, has with this bunch of pi- 
ratical highbinders! The reporter seems 
to be mesmerized, hardened though he 
must be, for he continues: 

“One prominent agency manager (a 
, , kingdom for his name!) is sending his 
i) men out with the message that the 
| pveat (sic) institution of life insur- 

Lanes 

' of the Kingfish?) regardless of the 

selfish interests’ of the individual.” 

@{ course the institution is ‘great,’ like 
the Mystic Knights of the Sea. Like that 
order, too, it seems to be mystic. And of 
eolirse if the institution does not go on, 
that manager may have to go back to dig- 

post holes. The manager is not at 
ec in fact, he is very altruistic— 
much so that after injuring the man 
money supports him and his kind, 
adds insult to the injury’ by calling 
t man -selfish. Why selfish? Just be- 
al he wants to get only his own money, 
8,that he may pay the grocer, who won't 
“débiver any more groceries until he sees 
obane money! 

put listen as the reporter continues: 

4 tow of the strong (sic) arguments 










| i: ‘If you had $50,000 to invest, would 
| you put it in a company or companies 
4! subject to a huge cash withdrawal de- 
\*) mand in time of national emergency, 
.4, or would you put it in ‘institutions 
| whose future was protected against 
) this hazard?” 
ow do you believe I ‘did not exaggerate 
when I said that if the latest bill for re- 
Hef of dying life insurance companies 
passes, and the Government buys stock in 
some such company, the agents will be 
selling on the argument that the company 
must be good or the Government would 
not invest in its stock? Such an argument 
would be at least as logical as the last one 
quoted. I suppose that if the moratorium 
should now be lifted on the sound com- 
panies, and if that general agent’s com- 
pany were one of the unsound ones not al- 
lowed to reopen, he would be teaching his 
agents to tell the public that the fact that 
his company was still under a moratorium 
@h cash and loan values was the best kind 
of. ‘reason why that company was a better 
‘place for savings’ than' was the company 
‘Which had been freed of restrictions! That 
[Bept-auoted agency manager really de- 
perves first prize. How I should like to 
have his name! He could today persuade 
‘Bam Insull that he (Sam) was not the 
‘King of Utilities, but the Emperor; that 
jthe crash of the fall of the Insull structure 
«was merely the loving cheers of the thous- 
ands enriched by Insull stocks! 
‘Remember that I am not telling you 
fairy stories. I am quoting from articles 
printed in all seriousness, by the leading 
trade paper of the defaulting banking con- 
@erns. The saddest part of the story is 
that these defaulting concerns are getting 


f 


must go on (do I hear the voice 


i fie he has presented to his agents. 








away with it, foolish as it may seem and 
infamous as the practices are. Figures 
given out by the Union Central Life of 
Cincinnati are to the effect that during 
March its agents paid for 8.7 per cent 
more new business than in the month of 
February. That company had to borrow 
millions from the R. F. C. last year; it was 
closed in its pay-out-banking department 
for more than half the month of March; 
yet its agents brought in more new de- 
positors than they had been able to bring 
in during February! Perhaps I am the 
one who is ‘nertz’; perhaps that manager 
is right who says the moratorium only 
makes the companies safer banks than 
ever! 

I could go on. But surely I have given 
enough quotations. What is to be done? 
The present moratorium will not, as I 
have said before, save the companies. In 
fact, as it is being handled today it will 
only make the final wreck more pitiful 
than if the moratorium had never been de- 





clared. ' 


Is there a solution which will save the 
business of life insurance? I say advisedly 
that there is a solution which will save the 
life insurance business as such—not one to 
save the demand—banking ~departments 
of the’ business. Those departments are 
going to have to take their losses as have 
all other types of banking enterprises. 

But my solution does not appeal to the 
bellwethers, who seem to be’ able to dic- 
tate to the Government itself. It does not 
appeal to them solely because it means 
their frank and complete retirement from 
the banking business which has _ ruined 
them. They are—-as they have always 
been for thirty years—so short-sighted 
and opinionated that they still think they 
can muddle and worry through somehow, 
and come back to be the greatest banking 
institutions on earth. Anyhow, even if 
they do not come back, they will have lost 
Only someone else’s money in their ven- 
ture. So why not chance it 

They will never make it. But the tragedy 
is that their failures will not really hurt 





them. They will merely have to go back 
to the time-clock-punching routine jobs 
they should never have been allowed to 
leave. The people who will pay—and pay 
—for the tragic failures will be those men 
and their beneficiarfes, widows and or- 
phans, who were gulled by whole libraries 
of the un-adulterated bunk, hokum, and 
hooey of which the quotations I have given 
you are perfect examples. Think of hav- 
ing your orphans in the hands and at the 
mercy of these lusty fellows when you die 
—should you be so unfortunate as to die 
before this blessed panic has eliminated 
them from the business! 

The newspaper which has these facts 
and which does nothing to further the 
adoption of the only possible plan of sal- 
vation for these concerns (which after all 
belong to the whole people) before the 
policy of the present asinine management 
precludes salvation, will not only miss its 
greatest opportunity but will have reason 
to remember, for many years, its gross 
dereliction. 





THE RADIO TRUST 


(Continued Pig page seven) 
appropriation to $116,000 for that a 
And the reason given was that it had 
found that the radio was a much more 
effective means of publicity. Accordingly 
the Edison Company installed a 500-watt 
station together with a studio and all nec- 
essary equipment on the roof of the com- 
pany’s office building for approximately 
$125,000 and as a result of this. develop- 
ment, much of the other advertising was 
eliminated.” 

Mr. Thompson’s statement with others 
he uses to show how the ‘power trusts 
handles the radio to spread propaganda 
are substantiated by exhibits from the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Mr. Thompson also brings out in his 
book that M. H. Aylesworth, president of 
the National Broadcasting Company, was 
formerly publicity director of the National 
Electric Light association, the organization 
which disbanded to resume activities un-, 
der a new name when its propaganda 
activities against public ownership brought 
it into public disfavor. 

A Forgotten Pian 

Speaking of Mr. Aylesworth, he had a 
bright idea back in 1930. It was the same 
idea held by Norman Baker and many 
other independent broadcasters who fore- 
saw radio monopoly domination of the 
air. It did not take Mr. Aylesworth long 
to forget the idea. He hatched back in 
the latter part of . October, 1930. The 
plan if adopted would result in clearing 
up much of the chain domination of Amer- 
ican broadcasting. Maybe that was one 
reason why Mr. Aylesworth forgot it. For 
it would never do for the chains to lose 
their power for drowning out the little 
fellow. If that happened, the public in- 
stead of being forced to listen to chain 
programs might dial out the chains and 
listen to some real information from the 
independents. 


The plan was for synchronization of 
broadcasting—putting several chain sta- 
tions broadcasting the same program on 
the same wave length, thus leaving more 
channels for the independent stations. 
Have you ever tried to get away from one 
of the big chain broadcasts? Perhaps you 
tune’out your nearest chain station, next 
you get the same program on a different 
wave length from another station. You 
may twist your radio dial from one limit 
to another, but almost every station heard 
will be broadcasting the | same program. 
But if all these chain | ams were 
synchronized to the same wave length, it 
would be possible to hear the chain pro- 
gram or hear something me. as the listen- 
er choose. 

Right now the big radio boys says that 
synchronization is the bunk. They say it 
might be a possibility of the future, but 
despite their “scientific research” it won't 





work today. That’s what they say today. 




















But let’s see what Mr. Aylesworth said 
back in October, 1930. At that time he 
made his first report on synchronization 
of radio broadcasting filing it with the 
Federal Radio Commission. 

One of the aspects of the experimenta- 
tion, and one which is particularly impres- 
sive, Mr. Aylesworth said in a letter to 
General Charles McK. Saltzman, then 
chairman of the Commission, was in con- 
nection with nework broadcasts. 

Experiments conducted by Station WEAF 
in NEW YORK,,,WGY in Schenectady, and 
the old KDKA;Sstation at Pittsburgh, con- 
sisted of coerdiibhting the frequencies of 
the various stgtions. 





Aylesworth’s 


letter said, “to operate two or more sta- 
tions on the same radio frequency without 
distortion.” 

The difficulties in connection with net 
broadcasting synchronization, Mr. Ayles- 
worth stated, must be carefully studied. 

“I deserve to be conservative,” he said 
“but I firmly believe we have reached the 
stage where synchronization of radio sta- 
tions is possible, and that from now on we 
will be able to concentrate on refinements 
and improvements.» When completed I 
am confident the principles of synchroniz- 
ation can be satisfactorily applied to other 
radio activities.” 

(To Be Continued Next Week) 





“It is now possibile,” Mr. 
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POVERTY AS A FASHION 

“Miss Ann Ridley Foster, daughter of 
Mrs. Seton Porter of 666 Park Avenue, 
New York, was introduced to Long Island 
society tonight at a costume dinner dance 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Porter at their 
home. The guests, who numbered about 
100, were asked to come in old clothes, and 
many of the younger set arrived in original 
‘poverty’ party costumes.” — A “Society” 
page thus notes a new spirit of equality 
and democracy in the Land of the Free. 

ONE OF THE DETAILS 

The Shipping’ Industry, while objecting 
to high wages and short hours, is reported 
quite willing to cooperate with the Recoy- 
ery Administration: “There are many 
ramifications to the shipping industry 
which are not found in the ordinary Amer- 
ican industry, and we are not certain that 
it comes undef 'the provisions of the Re- 
covery Act. However, if it is determined 
that it does, a code will be prepared im- 
mediately and labor will be one of. the de- 
tails involved.”—Are dividends a_ detail 
too? iid 
ANOTHER WILLING (7?) 

SACRIFICE 

“Our employees have made many willing 
sacrifiees to continue our never-varying 
standard of service. We extend our hands 
to them in deep appreciation of their: in- 
valuable talents and loyalty.”—A full-page 
advertisement in a New York paper (cost. 
$2,131.00) announces a 10 per cent salary 
increase on the part of a ‘swell Fifth 
Avenue sweatshop. (Food prices have gone 
up 30 per cent.) 
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THE GREAT PHILANTHROPST 
SPEAKS 

On his 94th birthday and from the se- 
clusion of his $150,000,000 estate, John D. 
Rockefeller delivers his annual blessing 
to the country through the press: ‘These 
are days when many are discouraged (said 
Mr. Rockefeller). In the ninety-three 
years of my life depressions have come 


-and gone. Prosperity has always returned 


and will again. And now, on this birth- 
day, I desire to reaffirm my belief in the 
fundamental principles upon which this 


{country was founded — liberty, unselfish 


devotion to the common good, and belief 
in God.’—What about the principles on 
which his fortune was founded? 
BUT HS NIECE THINKS ; 
DIFFERENT . 
Headline in the Buffalo Courier Express: 
“The More Rockefeller’s Niece Sees of Men 
the Fonder She Becomes of Her Blooded 
Dogs.” 
PUNNING WHILE ROME BURNS 
“Mr. Arthur Henderson, Chairman of 
the Disarmament Conference, announced 
that he would go to Munich where Adolf 
Hitler is resting, to place his disarmament 
proposal before the German Chancellor. 
He said he hoped Herr Hitler would not 
be ‘put out about it, but he did not appear 
to fear Herr Hitler would be, put out.”— 
Putting out the flames of national hatred 
is another matter. 
THE POOR ARE SO UNGRATEFPUL 
“EAST SIDE HOME PROJECT 
PLEASES ALL BUT THE POOR” was the 
headline after New York's Tammeny 
granted a $12,789,708 contract to the 
architect who provided the most expensive 
flats for the city’s poor. 
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~ BREATHING FOR BETTER HEALTH 
HOW IS YOUR DIAPHRAGM? 


Continued from last week a with door shut and the 





Study this muscular control of 
the diaphragm in your own body 
to' get the feel of the action of 
the diaphragm. The thing of first 
importance in deep. breathing - is 
to learn to expel the air. Expel 
your breath with violence. If you 
wanted to get a dirty sponge full 
of clean water, you would -squeeze 


it with all your might in order to’ 


get all of the dirty water out of it. 
The harder you squeeze the air 
out of the lungs, the.more quickly 
and completely will they refill 
with fresh air when you stop the 
squeezing process. 

There is another happy thought 
in’ this, too, that you may not 
have realized. There is a back ac- 
tion to the diaphragm which is 
also a very important health mat- 
ter.. The* diaphragm is not only 
the air pump, but.it is in its re- 
verse action an important blood 
pump for the abdominal and pel- 
vic organs. The diaphragm can- 
not’sink way down into the abdo- 
men without having an_ effect 
there. Just as it squeezes the old 
used air out of the lungs when.Jit 
rises,.so does it squeeze the, im- 
pure blood out of the abdominal 
blood vessels and.organs when it 
descends. Then: when it rises, 
the fresh red blood oxygenated by 
air from the lungs, rushes back 
into the abdominal blood vessels 
to refresh and nourish the — 
and>tissues there. 

The rhythmical rise and fall of 
the diaphragm is the very winding 
of ‘the clock for the continuous 
healthy functioning of abdominal 
circulation. So if you want to be 
healthy, vigorous and_ efficient, 
and happy and contented, as well, 
cultivate your diaphragm. But 
don’t make a task out of it. Don’t 
do it:merely as calisthenics.. Do 
it the way the grand opera singer 
does. Sing! .If.you, can’t sing well, 
go where you can’t be heard (a 


‘very deep breaths’ and see how 





croaky voice sounds limpid in the 





water running full tilt). Sing of- 
ten. Sing all the time. If you 
really can sing, by all means join 
a chorus or the church choir and 
take lessons. Outdoor singing is 
infinitely to be preferred as far 
as health goes. 
A True Test 

One of the favorite stunts of 
school teachers and gymnasium 
instructors, aS well as fathers and 
mothers, is to measure the chest 
with a tape, recording the number 
of inches of chest expansion as 


shown. in the difference between. 


inspiration and expiration. This is 
done just around the upper part 
of the chest, just under the arms. 
That is ‘all very well and is of in- 
terest and value as far as it goes. 
But if you want really to know 
something about your development 
and the increasq¢ of breathing ca- 
pacity, slip the tape way down to 
the bottom of the lungs, just above 
the waist line. There is where 
you get the chest expansion that 
amounts to something, because 
when you expand the chest down 
there, you are giving the big part 
of the lungs a chance. 

Here’s a good test for you. Put 
your hands on the small of the 
back just above the waist, with 
your thumbs at the side and your 
fingers spread out and finger tips 
just touching, then take some 


much you can spread the fingers 


of your two hands away from each]. 


other. This shows the expansion 
of the lowest part of your lung 
cavity in the back where it is even 
larger than it is in front. a 
Cultivate deep breathing until 
it becomes a habit. Always do it 
outdoors whenever possible. You 
will soon get a -distate for dirty, 
second-hand air such as you en- 
counter ‘in, crowded public places, 
and yeu will soon cultivate ‘the 
desire for good ventilation. 


—From Osteopathic Magazine. }’ 
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| From Health Culture } 
Dr. J. Douglas Bhompson + 

No one will ever forget those 
two terrible years, 1917 and 1918. 
It. was at that time, that the 
Spanish influenza was. raging 
throughout the world, the result 
of ‘which more people were killed 
than in the last World War... 
the enemy in this case being the 
‘bacillus influenza.” If you have 
ever had the flu-you will know 
how serious it is.. If you haven’t 
you will want to read this article 
and, find out more about it. 

A great many of you people who 
are reading this article at the 
present time are no doubt curious 
to know more about this little fel- 
low called influenza, his activity, 
and just how he is capable of do- 
ing so much harm, so much dam- 
age, and causing so much death 
...if only he stopped here where 
he could be forgiven for the dam- 
age that he did, but no, he has 
gone farther than that, and has 
created a host of victims who, if 
they are fortunate enough to re- 
cover from influenza, suffer for 
the rest of their lives from such 
complications as asthma, hay 
fever, bronchitis, catarrh, anemia, 
and the white plague which is 
more, familiarly known as__ that 
dreaded disease called tuberculo- 
sis. 

Easy to Understand 

It is a simple thing to under- 
stand influenza. . ; just as simple 
as the A, B, C’s are, for this char- 
acteristic disease, like all others, is 
due to a cause without which dis- 
ease’ can never attack the body, 
and that cause is becoming more 


prominent every day in snuffing}. 
out the lives of thousands of peo-. 


ple throughout the United States 
- and is nothing more than the 
wrong diet and food combina- 





tions. 

». One of thefirst things to do 
when one has influenza is not to 
get excited. Too many people lose 
their heads entirely when they. be- 
come afflicted with a certain dis- 
ease ... they seem to get panicky, 
as it were, and' this is the worst 
thing that could actually occur. 
Use a little ‘psychology’ on your- 
self. Be calm, cool and collected, 
and preserve your vitality as much 
as you can by doing so. 

The second thing to do in influ- 
enza is to go to bed immediately 
and stay there, for this is not only 
important for the person suffer- 
ing from this disease, but also acts 
as a preventive to the rest of one’s 
family and friends ,.. the more 
one is up and about, coughing and 
sneezing, and touching everything 
about the house, the more one 
weakens the mental reserve of the 
remaining members of the family 
and creates fear of catching this 
disease, whereas, disease cannot 
be caught. ... it must be manu- 
factured in your body through the 
wrong diet and food combinations. 
However, fear uses up your re- 
served vitality, degenerates your 
red blood cells, weakens your 
Mental poise, stamina and vivac- 
ity, and leaves’ a fertile field for 
poisons to collect in your system, 


breeding ground for all diseased 
conditions. So get to bed immedi- 
ately ahd stay there until your 
fever has subsided and your 
temperature has returned to that 
of normal, which is 98.6. ‘Then 
you will be well enough to resume 
your: normal duties again. 

The third thing to do in influ- 
enza is to drink plenty of cool 
water’ as this flushes the body ‘of 
the poisons by way of the kidneys, 





thus making it more possible for 











the result of which is the proper: 
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them to do their work. This 
water should be flavored with the 
juice of two to three lemons in 
each quart, and the person afflict- 
ed should use not less than two 
quarts per day, sipping it slowly 
through a glass straw or being fed 
it per tablespoonful never drink- 
ing or gulping it rapidly. The 
physiology in back of this is, of 
course, the alkalinization of the 
blood stream which is acid because 
of being loaded with toxemic ma- 
terial which is nothing more than 
waste poisons of the body. 

The fourth thing to do in influ- 
enza is to place from two to three 
large pillows under your head and 
upper part of the body while re- 
clining in bed, as this makes it 
easier to breathe, therefore lessen- 
ing the burden of work that your 
lungs have to do, and _ increasing 
the quantity of oxygen to your 
blood stream which is so necessary 
toward building up red and white 
blood cells. One cannot live for 
even two minutes without oxygen, 
because the accumulation of car- 
bon dioxide due to the waste re- 
tention in the body, would bring 
about automatic suffocation and 
the cessation of life in even so 
short a period of time as _ this. 
That is why- your blood is blue in 
color while in the veins, which 
carry the waste material from the 
various parts of the body ta the 
lungs for . purification . . . and 
your arteries, which convey the 
rich, red nutrition to all parts of 
the body, carry the blood when it 
is red in color, due to the elimina- 
tion of poisons and the taking: on 
of a new load of oxygen, thus 


making the change. 


The fifth thing to do in influ- 
enza is to place a hot water bag 
or an electric pad to your feet, for 
this has the capability of bringing 
your blood supply down toward 
the kidneys so that the poisons 
may be deposited from the blood 
stream into the kidneys and thus 
be eliminated from the body. 

The sixth thing to do in influ- 
enza is to drink-two glasses of 
hot water with the juice of one 
lemon mixed in each glass, every 
night when ready.-to.go to sleep. 
The physiology in back of this is 
simple . . . it increases the diu- 
retic propensities, thus eliminat- 
ing the waste retentions that 
would otherwise poison the_sys- 
tem. ‘ 

The seventh thing to do in in- 





fluenza is to take the linens off 
your bed and to replace them with 


either woolen pajamas or a wool- 


en nightgown. This simple pro- 
cedure causes the absorption of 
the perspiration which is due to 
the increased temperature, which 
throws out the poisons by way of 
the pores of your skin and _ pre- 
vents you from. re-inoculating 
yourself with a cold due to chill- 
ing the body too suddenly, which 
would otherwise come about if 
you wore linen night clothing and 
slept. between cotton sheets. 

The eighth thing to do in this 
pernicious disease is to take a 
plain hot water foot bath every 
night before you are ready to go 
to sleep, keeping your feet in hot 
water just:as hot as you can pos- 
sibly tolerate it, for a period of 





fifteen minutes. Then dry them 
thoroughly with a rough Turkish 
towel and crawl back into bed 
again just as soon as you possibly 
can. 

During the first few days of in« 
fluenza you will have little if any 
appetite, this being due to the in- 
creased pulse and temperature, 
which overcomes any desire to 
eat. Therefore, a small quantity 
of food goes a long way, and the 
best thing to resort to when run- 
ning a fever is that of cool, deli- 
cious, palatable and _ refreshing 
fruit juices. These may be used 
in the form of orange, pineapple, 
grapefruit, or tomato juice, and 
are the most useful in overcoming 
your condition in a shorter period 
of time than any other food 
known to science. Thousands of 
people. have dug their way to an: 
Please turn to page fifteen ~- 
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WHY BE SICK? 
WHY GROW OLD? 
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Old_age is disease. Disease is 
degeneration, Prevent degen- 

' eration and you prevent dis- 
ease. Our magazine explains 
the most. startling of Nature’s 
strange secrets. 


FREE copy on request © 
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HEMORRHOIDS (Piles) 
VARICOSE VEINS 


Treated Without X-Ray. 
Radium Or Operations 


To protect patients and public from “quack” statements we 
invite investigation to prove that the methods .used at our hos- 
pital inthe treatment of cancer, hemorrhoids, varicose veins, — 
kidney bladder, prostate glands, fistula, asthma, gall bladder, . ., 
and rheumatism have proved «successful without operations, 
radium or X-ray. Facts, data and records have been carefully |... 
compiled i in an n interesting booklet. Send for it, , 


FAMOUS BAKER CANCER — 
FORMULA AND TREATMENT 


EVE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT TREATMENTS 


GLASSES SCIENTIFICALLY FITTED. We can duplicate 


your broken lenses at reasonable cost, ene them in, 


BAKER HOSPITAL | 


_W. W. POTTER, M.D. Lessee 
Muscatine Iowa. 
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Going Like FIRE.... 
Burns Like FIRE 

It Spanks, Kicks 
and BLISTERS.... 


From the pen of the man who did _ things. 
Startling, sensational, amazing and instructive. 


Published after thousands requested it—now it 
is done. A book every man, woman and child 
should read. Not theory — just plain facts, 
proven step by step — revealing data of a life’s 
experience that required 13 years to compile, 
trips across the continent, meeting face to face 
the persons and classes he now gives to the pub- 
lie for the first time. 


A man whose life’s experience is unusual — ele- 
vating — story of pluck, courage, foolishness, 
determination, victory, loss and victory again. 


The man who refused to stay down even though 
all the most powerful interests were against him 
—wrecked his business — marred his reputa- 
tion, humiliated, ridiculed and kicked him— 


' The man who bounced back like a rubber bali! 


A bare life story — nothing but facts — from 
stealing his neighbor’s grapes, stealing his 
' mother’s rooster —‘té facing the fixing line of 
America’s greatest cliques and powets — AND 
WINNING. Min: Bes 


; 
¥ { 


ONLY 5000 IN 
THIS EDITION 
ORDER NOW 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 


with interesting pictures. 


TNT PRESS 


Muscatine, Iowa 
Box 297 


“The Life Story” of 


NORMAN BAKER 


“A Fact Story” ----«<+2-<++---» By HIMSELF 
Over 400 pages with illustrations—bound in cloth. 





“BAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS”. 








Norman 
- Baker 








(Continued from page two) 


made to club purchasers when 
five or more books are ordered at 
one time. The price will then be 
1.25 per copy. 

a libe} 
more times than I have fingers 
and toes, after this asbestos book 
reaches the market. While I may. 
be sued for libel, and damages, I 
believe I will be able to prove my, 
claims in any court of the land. 





Do It 
Today 





HE POWER OF INFLUENCE 
—to show how special legis- 
lation for the special class works 
on’ the farmer, I reprint here @ 
letter just received August 1% 
1933—while you can’t blame th¢ 
creameries perhaps, it shows how 
the laws force certain tests upon 
the farmer and how the business 
elements reap the harvest. Here 
is the letter received by a farmer 
from a creamery association: ' 
“Dear Sir: : 
“There is much agitation ‘east 
ef the Mississippi for state laws 
and city ordinances prohibiting 
entirely the sale of dairy products 
imported from areas which aré 
not T. B. free, consequently, many, 
Iowa milk and butter producers 
are facing the loss of a satisfac- 
tory market. 

“Most city markets in Ohio, and 
many in several other large east- 
ern states to which Iowa products 
are shipped, are closed to butter 
coming from other than accredit- 
ed areas, and it is reported that 
Chicago contemplates similar ac- 
tion. Right now twenty counties 
in Iowa cannot qualify to sell their 
butter in Cincinnati, . Cleveland, 
Columbus, Canton and Indian- 
apolis. 

“Tf the farmers who sell to the 
ereameries in. these twenty coun- 
ties hope to benefit by the prob- 
able rise in dairy products . that 
we are trying to secure, or if they 
hope to unload their products on 
the eastern market, they . must 
meet.the conditions. set up, by thé 
population centers, to which 980 
per cent of our. butter is. shipped. 

. “It is not our purpose to argue 
regarding the fairness or accuracy 
of the test, nor the legality or 
eonstitutionality of our state 
laws. We are confronted with a 
condition not of our own. making. 
These conditions and restrictions 
may not be to our liking. We were 
not consulted about them. . They 
are the demand of the consumers 
of our products. which it seems we 
must meet, the same as the dairy 
sections of other states are meet- 
ing them. 

“We are not trying to throw any 
scareheads. We are only trying to 
acquaint you with the conditions 
that are being imposed upon us in 
the marketing of our dairy pro- 
ducts and we look to you to odin 
comply with them.” 











A fact story of the greatest one man fight ever 
waged — a book you cannot drop until you fin- 
ish it — it will hold you spellbound. 


In it you will read names and addresses — your 
favorite names are seen — men who schem- 
ed, plotted, conspired, cursed and stooped 
te the lowest tactics — the men who sold their 
honor for a price — the charity recipients who 
bit the,hand that fed them— 


Read of the wife who permitted her husband: to 
be torn apart, his body buried filled with straw 
or the like — such facts have never been record- 
ed before. ; 

No individual has experienced and faced such 
such things, but Norman Baker who rose from 
one year in High School to a Millionaire. . . 


A book that. should iin Congres to action ~ to 
upset the shams under which we now live — a 
story of a sham on American Justice.. You must 
read it and pass it along te your children as an 
example of determination and ability. 


SPECIAL 


Every copy purchased now, of this 
autographic edition will be person- | 
ally autographed by Mr. Baker and 


contain the latest photo reproduction 








of him. Too Bad! Pay Checks 
FOR YOUR COPY—RETURN THIS | Of Rail Executives 
—+——~——— - ,000 
| TNT PRESS, meeneen ee 
| Muscatine, | eS WASHINGTON — Though be- 
| Box 297 nthe: Rasage Drager Sra 


ecutives ‘under present condi- 
tions,” Joseph B. Eastman, feder- 
al coordinator of transportation, 


| Enclosed find $1.50. Send | me copy of 
Mr. Baker’s life story, in lavender cloth 


| binding, as soon as off the press. 
The coordinator recently put up 
to coordinating committees, made 
up of leading rail executives, the 
job of. getting the salaries of high 
rail officials reduced, contending 
that they were out of line with ex- 
isting economic conditions. 
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has approved a maximum of $60,- 
000. , 
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XENT’S POWERFUL VOICE SOON 
WILL BE HEARD OVER AMERICA 





: Merman Baker Says Tasting Will Start September 7 


At Latest; Will Start With 75,000 Watts 


; Power To Be Increased Later 





(Continued from page 


] 
by constructing @ concrete a 


basin in the ground to hold 5,000 
gallons of distilled water. 
Another underground basin was 


, constructed, over which we built 


a cooling tower, with the sual 


. shutter wood sides so the wind 


and air could ventilate through 


‘above which are four inch pipes 


with water pumped from the basin 
below and showers back into the 
bottom: pit. 

Under this shower was placed 


. large thin brass pipe coils, totally 


hundreds of feet in .. length, 
through which the water from 
the jackets circulates. Three elec- 
tric pumps are used in the capa- 


, city of 500 gallons per minute, 


which keeps the water circulating 
through. the jackets and we ‘are 


, then able to use our regular im- 
. Pure water for pumping over the 


coils to cool the circulated dis- 


._ tilled water. 


., The entire affair was more or 
less guess work as to what heating 
and cooling temperatures would 


be had, but we made very good- 


guesses, because under operation 
the water is cooled to the same 
temperature as before it eriters 


, the jackets. 


All Lavender 
The stuccoing of the building is 
now all complete, which will’ be 
covered with a coat of cement 
sealer paint of orchid or lavender 
color and the beautiful designs 
around all openings painted in the 


' ‘same way of reddish purple color. 


' It will make a _ building ‘that 
once seen, never forgotten. Every 
time you see the color of lavérider 


‘or orchid you will think of XENT, 


and after seeing the pretty colors 
on the building, then when sélect- 
ing the color for your new dress, 


‘ pe will always be orchid and’ par 


ple. 

Our antenna system is all tom- 
plete ready for tests. It is quite jan 
affair. The towers standing 625 
feet apart, 300 feet high and’ the 


 -eopper wire used in the anténna, 


which consists of one horizontal 
wire and five drop wires to’ ‘the 
tuning house below, weighs ‘about 
1600 pounds with the cables ‘that 
support it from the tower, "pl 


‘im the aerial wires. These insula- 
‘ters are five feet long; about ‘three 
inches in diamet-~ and - several 
-ton tensile strengtn. A 
After the antenna was stretch- 
ed and pulled up to its position, a 


‘large concrete block weighting 8,- 
‘500 pounds with a pulley in the 
‘top, was threaded on to the pull, 


cables of the antenna. The block 
is suspended in mid-air a@ few 
inches from the ground to act.as 


' & constant stress weight so that 


in case of high winds the antenna 
can slightly:move one way or the 


' ‘other by raising the block up and 


‘down. without putting all the hori- 
zontal strain on the towers. 


We are mighty glad that onej| 


big dangerous job has been com- 
pleted. The towers are forty foot 
square at the ground and two feet 


, Square at the’ top. At each foot- 


ing of the tower are placed four 
large 1% inch diameter bolts im- 
bedded in the concrete footing 
projecting three feet high: These 
bolts hold the large channel iron 
,beams of steel. There are two 


_ lower beams with large insulators 


on top, a large cross beam on top 
of those insulators, to which the 
tower leg is welded and_ bolted. 
‘Two insulators are placed. on top 


‘of the cross beam for the tower 


footing and two other beams plac- 
ed across the insulators and tight- 
ened down with bolts. This makes 
the tower completely insulated 
electrically from the ground and 
the entire weight of each tower, 
about 50,000 pounds, rests on only 
two insulators of -porcelain and 
glass baked at a high tempera- 
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ture for tensile strength. ''' 

A Big Task 
One of these cross beams, upon 
which the tower footing rests, 
started to bend sideways during a 
heavy ‘wind: some’ months ago. 
That meant raising the complete 
tower in the air -and.. ewer db 
heavier’ beams: - If anyone thinks: 
it is an éasy job to raise 4 tower} 
of 50,000 pounds in the air, 
against a wind pressure constantly 
blowing down here, all to be done 
carefully so the tower will not 
fail over, they would find it quite 
a task. The job is all completed 
and we are all happy because no 
accidents happened. 

In the last month we have had 
several rains, which are unusual 
in this territory, and the grass 
and wild flowers in our front lawn, 
have a beautiful green color, which 
is quite a cohtrast from the usual 
brown. I jguess the Creator knew 
that ‘I was to paint the buildings 
orchid and purple because the 
wild flowers on our property, aside 
from a few white ones, are of 
orchid color and very pretty. Some 
of them grow close to the ground 
like running grass, with flowers 
the size of a dime. I would like 


tire lawn of them, whether any 
grass grew or not. 

In a few days now the big cele- 
bration will’take place at Nuevo 


races from Nuevo Laredo to Mon- 
terrey, Mexico, 150 miles distance. 
They will all pass by within 400 
feet of “our building. ° 

Some of our American workers 
with their wives took a trip to 
Monterrey last Sunday, say they 
enjoyed the trip and said they 
were surprised to see such a beau- 
tiful city as Monterrey. I remain- 
ed at home and went hunting for 
rattlesnakes. ‘with my rifle, . but 
couldn’t find any. 
jack rabbit. 

Two calliaphones arrived today 
from the custom house and’ will 
be installed in the studios this 


week. 
Voltage Regulators 
All of our large electrical trans- 
formers and voltage regulators are 
now in place with protection 


s{screens built around them, pre- 


venting accident to the public as 
they pass through the station 
building. 

The only thing we regret this 
Lweek is that; our large. concrete 
underground water storage basin 
sprung a leak requiring us to 
empty the basin and patch the 
cracks, thus the usual 6:00 p. m. 
plunge in the basin, which we use 
as a swimming pool, cannot be 
had this week. All of us ought. to 
be healthy by daily bathing in na- 
ture’s sulphur and iron water, 
which is a lot better than bathing 
in the strong chlorine water 
found in the usual public swim- 
; ming pool. 

I spend my evenings from eight 
until about twelve o’clock mid- 
night finishing the last chapters 
of my book, which will soon be off 
the press and distributed to the 
many who have alréady placed 
their orders for same. ‘While dic- 
tating this, my secretary just re- 
turned from town and handed me 
a hand bill—I can’t read Spanish 
so I publish it here to see if you 
folks can read it—it’s about a 
bull fight to be held in Nuevo 
Laredo on September 3. 


PLAZA DE TOROS 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps, 
Domingo 3 de Septiembre - 1933 
Con Motivo de los Festejos :del 
Labor Day. 

Grandioso Cartel De Mexico 
Heriberto Garcia, Ricardo Torres 
-y- El Ahijao del Matadero 

6 Toros de Ira. clase de 

“La Punta” 6 
(Estado de Jalisco) 
Esperen Programas 











to find enough to make our en-: 


Laredo and the usual automobile 


Not even & 





PASS IT ALONG 


If you. agree that exposes 
of Big Business crookedness 
such as those given in the 
Midwest Free Press are need- 
ed in. America, pass this 
paper along to a friend or 
neighbor. You can mail the 
Free Press anywhere in the 
United States for a two cent 
stamp; Just wrap it, ad- 
dress and mail. 
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SAYS DOCTORS 
“SOLD BABIES 
T0 GET FEES 


TULSA, Okla. — Charges that 
illegitimate babies have been sold 
heré ‘for adoption have been made 
by Mrs. Mabél Bassett, state com- 
missioner of charities and correc- 
tions. ‘ ia as 

Mrs. ,\Bassett agenigg 
obtained statements: 'signed by 
three physicians ~- a the “baby 
market” was uncovered accident- 
ally by Miss Helen Schaeffer, di- 
rector of the local children’s ser- 
vice bureau. - 

At least four babies have been 
“sold” recently, Mrs. Bassett said, 
for sums ranging from $70 to $100, 
the physicians allegedly taking 
the money as “costs of hospitaliz- 
ation.” 

Dr. C. H. Haralson, president 
of the Tulsa County Medical so- 

















|ciety, said Mrs. Bassett had told 


him of her findings but that she 
had not yet given him the evi- 
dence in her possession. 

“We are helpless to do anything 
until we have all the information 
available,” Dr. Haralson said. 

“Any measures we’ might take 
to end the practice by blacklisting 
the physicians named or in any 
other manner’must wait until we 
have had a chance to inspect the 
evidence.” ; . 

Self for $100 


Miss Schaeffer told Mrs. Bas- 
sett her suspicions were aroused 
when two women called and asked 
about the parentage of a baby of- 
fered them for adoption for $100. 

After Mrs. Bassett was advised, 
an investigation was begun that 
showed four children, all born. of 
girl mothers, had been disposed of 
in this fashion over a period of a 
few weeks. 

One child was born in a hos- 
pital, one at a private home and 
the other two ‘at ‘local ‘institutions 
which Mrs. Bassett said she could 
not recommend, to. prospective 
mothers. 

Mothers Agree 
In each’ instance, Mrs. Bassett 
said, the doctor in the case ad- 
vised the young mother he would 
relieve her of the responsibility of 
caring for the child. 

“The girls agreed because they 
had been betrayed and were at a 
low ebb, both physically and men- 
tally, and. because they were so 
desperately poor they could not 
pay hospital costs ‘and care for 
the children,” Mrs. Bassett said. 

Two cases investigated showed 
the foster parents were paying for 
the babies they had bought on an 
installment plan and in two other 
cases Mrs. Bassett: said she found 
the new homes of the children 
were not “proper”: for® babies. 

The doctors were quoted by her 
as saying they were justified. in 
obtaining a fee for their services 
and there was no other way. to ob- 
tain pay. 





THE BEST 

Dear Editor: 

Enclosed find two dollars in the 
form of a money order for; which 
please send me the Free Press, the 
best weekly in the U. S. A., ac- 
cording to my estimation. 

Cc. J. Barr, 

DeWitt, Iowa 





The 
the wor 


can dollar bill has 
“one” and the — 





4“1” printed on it: 26 times. 
Z “SAY YOU SAW IT IN THE FREE PRESS”. 





MELLON’S MILLIONS REVEALS © 
HOW ANDY MADE HIS PROFITS 





Mellon’s Millions, a new book 
by Harvey O’Connor, has_ stung 
Andrew Mellon to bitter rejoinder 
in the press. The. book is publish- 
ed by John Day Co., New York, at 
$3.00. 

Combining the. skill in graphic 
expression of..a@ trained news- 


.|paperman andthe patience of a 
‘research worker delving into docu- 


ments, government files, court 
records and biography, O’Connor 
tells a story that leaves pne con- 
vinced as well as excited: The 
former treasury secretary’s: vague 
denials make little impression af- 
ter the carefully documented ex- 
pose of the building of the Mellon 
fortune—the ruthless, cold blood- 
ed gathering of a billion dollars 
only comparable with the tech- 
nique of the Rockefellers. 
Income Taxes 


The story of the repayment of 
millions upon millions of income 
taxes from the government treas- 
ury has been told before but never 
so effectively. The evidence is in 
now, and the author lays it before 
the reader with the precision of 
an engineer. From. the. notation, 
“This is a Mellon company” on 
one income tax document, the 
story moves to the success of the 
Mellon Plan by which scores of 


and their fellow G. O. P. big ‘gift 
donors. 


nopoly—aluminum—and the calm 


to the uninitiated. The record 


millions were saved the Mellons 


The story of the perfect mo- 


ignoring of the 1912 court order 
which was to make impossible 
such a monopoly’ is an edudation 





be said about the Mellons was 
that they were slick enough to 
slip a deal over the Rockefellers 
by which they made, millions in 
oil and on the Morgans by which 
they made even more millions in 
steel. What more could any fi- 
nancier ask? 

Mellon, asked more, however. 
Having built wealth, he wanted 
power and prestige. He got it~ 
cabinet member under three pres- 
idents is a record in itself. Then 
his prestige collapsed and he was 
fired by Hoover through a maneu- 
ver of putting him safely in the 
ambassadorship at London,which 
made Andy’s cronies furious. ; 

With proof carefully given: at 
every step, this amazing tale’ is 
told of the man who sneaked up 
on billionairedom without Amer- 
ica’s knowing it, reached the pin- 
nacle of wealth and power—and 
now faces the gossip of a nation, 
wondering whether the whole rec- 
ord will be officially exposed and 
what the last years will mean if it 
is. 





RAIROAD INCOME 


The first fivé railroads to report 
for July show;net operating in- 
come 170.9 per cent greater than 
that of the same month last year. 
July net for this year is $7,697,- 
000; for last year, $2,841,000; a 
gain of $4,594,000. 

Even more important is the fact 
that gross revenues of these roads 
for July were $29,909,000, a gain 
of nearly $6,000,000, or 24.7 per 
cent, over the gross returns of the 
same month last year. Those fig- 
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shows the court order of 1912; 
the investigation by the Federal 
Trade. commission. which showed 
that Mellon’s Aluminum Co. of 
America should be prosecuted for 
evading: the court order; the re- 
port of Atty.,Gen. Stone (then in 
the cabinet with Mellon) that the 
commission’s report was confirm- 


“the company either was indiffer- 
ent to the provisions of the 
(court). decree or knowingly . in+ 
tended that its provisions should 
be disregarded, with a view of 
suppressing competition in the 
aluminum industry.” Two months 
later Stone was made a justice of 


ures.indicate a marked increase in 
the nation’s business. Gross in- 
come was 4 per cent greater for 
July than for June; which was 
18.8 per cent ahead of that of 
June, 1932. 


With growing business, liens 


railroads are not justified in their 
ed by his investigations and thatcontinued attitude to displace 
more employes. They should’: be 
planning to cancel the pay jcuts 
now being forced on railroad men, 





HENRY FORD’S IDEAS 
“I think business will begin to 


improve at once,if.the Democrats 
establish free trade,” says 


the U. S: Supreme Court and nine: 
months later. his successor absolv- 
ed the Mellon concern of all guilt. 
And that is just a part of; the alu- 
minum story. 


tion adivsadhnenader-1- crest 


Ford. Can you beat that? ¥ do 
you suppose he advecated the elec- 
tion of a high tariff man : like 
Herbert Hoover? © 

Oh, yes, come to think af it, 





Henry has — in Europe. 





(Continued from page thirteen) 


early grave by attempting to feed 
their bodies, with a foolish idea 
that they were starving the fever, 
but in reality they were feeding 
the fever , and starving {their 
bodies. The' road: to the cemetery 
is paved with good intentions, and 
don’t make one of them the fool- 
ish idea of feeding your cold and 
starving fever, because the . mil- 
lions who have tried it have al- 
ready created tomb stones for 
themselves. Orange juice is the 
most useful fruit juice in the 


and can battle those “flu germs” 
better than any other food I know 
of. The use of from two to four 
glasses of cool orange juice at 
breakfast, with a like quantity at 
luncheon and, dinner will be quite 
sufficient to satisfy the appetite 
of any patient suffering from in- 
fluenza. Be sure to have the pa- 
tient sip it slowly through a glass 
straw or feed it to the patient per 
teaspoon or tablespoon full at a 
time, for in this manner all the 
nourishment that it contains is 
secured by the sufferer. 


After the patient’s fever has 





‘, |Subsided for two continuous days, 





world when it comes to influenza, 









; 


OUTWITTING THE FLU BY EASY 
RULES OF HEALTH AND DIET ING 





a the orange, pineapple, bey 


| fruit, or tomato juice fast may be 


broken, and the use of such foods 
as creamed soup, made from milk 
and vegetables, with a very small 
quantity of fresh fruit salads| with 
dressing, and.steamed vegetables, 
is permitted from that time on. 
As the patient’s health gradually, 
returns to that of normal,' his 
diet may: be selected from anyone 
of the spring, ; Summer, fall or! win- 
ter menus contained within! my 
latest book. After this has/ been 
accomplished, and you know ‘what 
to eat at each meal of the. day, 
follow a suitable group of exercises 
to strengthen the lungs, thus ree 
sisting future infections and build 
ing up the vitality and stamina 
of the body, thus creating for 
yourself a successful and prospere 
ous life with longevity as Nature’s 
gift for your’ sensibility. Use as 
an evening cocktail on retiring, 
one glass of orange juice with the 
yolk of one raw egg beaten into it, 
and you will find-this not only a 
splendid health builder, but one 
which is rich in iron, sodium, cale 
cium, phosphorus and silicon . . s 
the five essential elements so 


necessary in building up your 


health, vigor and strength. 
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{NEWS REVIEW 
| OF THE WEEK 


“ \(Continned from page one) 


Greek authorities while United 
States renews fight to bring him 
‘back to Chicago for trial. 
Sunday, “Aug. 27 
/ HYDE PARK, N. Y. — Raymond 
Moley, “brain trust” leader, as- 
sistant secretary of state, resigns 
ao become editor of new weekly 
sponsored by Vincent Astor. 
Monday, Aug. 28 
/ WASHINGTON Secretary 
Wallace calls for 15 per cent re- 
duction in wheat acreage. 
Tuesday, Aug. 29 
/ WASHINGTON — National Re- 
covery Administrator Johnson es- 


———. 

















timates two million given jobs un-|§ 


der NRA workings. Warns Henry 
Ford that automotive manufac- 
turer must sign code to retain 
public good will. 

TUCUMCARI, N. M. — Seven 
killed, 40 injured when Rock Is- 
land Golden State Limited crashes 
through bridge. 
| CHICAGO — Gangland’s great- 
est city becomes civic conscious; 
John Scheck, police killer, sent- 
enced to electrocution. 

Wednesday, Aug. 30 

/ CHICAGO — More bad news 
for murderers. George Dale, 28, 
sentericed to death, his sweetheart; 
Mrs. Eleanor Jarman, the “tiger 
girl,’ and Leo Minneci to 199 
years imprisonment each for kill- 
ing Ti-year old store owner dur- 
ing holdup. The trio had been 
accused of many other crimes. 

WASHINGTON President 
Roosevelt personally investigates 
situation wherein Henry Ford re- 
fuses to go along with NRA. 
| ST. PAUL, Minn. — One police- 
man killed, another wounded as 
five bandits escape after $30,000 
bank messenger robbery. 


PEOPLE'S 
PULPIT 


(Continued from page Three) 
is their own business. What should 
all the M. D.’s do if human beings 
didn’t indulge in pet habits, foods 
that are not good for them, to- 
bacco or what ever it may be? I 
think it would be a good plan for 
@ lot of persons who are “anti- 
tobacco” to form into an organiz- 
‘ation-and buy time over XENT. 
It would put a lot in paying jobs, 
and help XENT along, and if 
those persons think tobacco is so 
very dangerous to the human 
race, the sooner it is started the 
better it is. 

















Hattie Kroeger, 
Wilton, Iowa 








‘CLASSIFIED 
Phone 2900 Today 
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WANTED—Fresh Vegetables, es- 
pecially carrots. Baker Hospital. 





BROWN’S DAIRY — Guaranteed 
fresh, pure milk and cream deliv- 
ered daily. Phone 1943-4. 





WANTED TO BUY — Strained 
Honey. Apply Baker Sales Co. 
Free Press Bldg., Muscatine. 





FOR SALE—Hammer Mill with 
35 h.p. electric motor using V 
shape belts, good condition. D. R. 
Morling, Cameron, Illinois. 





USED MACHINES—1 McCormick- 
Deering 10-20 Tractor, 1 Interna- 
tional 8-16 Tractor, 1 6-ft. Mc- 
Cormick Mower, 1 14 h.p. Engine, 
some good used Trucks. Musca- 
tine Implement Co.’ 


Iowa Nurseryman 


Opposes Erosion 
Work By College 


— 


WASHINGTON — William H. 
Mast, president of the Iowa Nurs- 
erymen’s association, has asked 
Iowa legislators to stop the allot- 
ment made by the public works 
administration for establishment 
of an erosion control nursery at 
Iowa State College, Ames, charg- 
ing it puts the government in 
competition with privately operat- 
ed nurseries. 


In a letter Mast said nursery 
owners, as taxpayers, would be 
forced to support competitors 
“that will debase the prices of 
their products far below any rea- 
sonable trade level through free 
distribution.” 





OUR PROBLEM 


Secretary of Labor Perkins de- 
clares that employment is back to 
return of 1,100,000 workers in four 
months. She also estimates that 
payrolls in July were about $29,- 
000,000 above the weekly wages 
the October, 1931, level with the 
in March and that 400,000 factory 
workers returned to work in July. 


On the other hand food prices 
in general are steadily rising, the 
figures for 51 cities showing an 
average increase of about 81-3 
per cent between June 15 July 15 
this year and a little less than 4 
per cent over July, 1932. With ris- 
ing prices in part nullifying in- 
creased payrolls, at least 10,000,- 
000 workers still jobless and $10,- 
000,000,000 in purchasing power to 
be recovered, our readers have 
some idea of the staggering prob- 
lems facing the United States. 





Fair Eating Places 
Will Be. Inspected 


DES MOINES.— John A. 
Feeney, Chief of the Dairy and 
Food Division, State. Department 
of Agriculture, has instructed his 
corps of inspectors to supervise 
all food establishments at Iowa 
fairs to safeguard the public from 
unsanitary and adulterated food. 

All operators of food establish- 
ments operated for more than one 
day are required by law to pay a 
license fee of $3.00 which must be 
renewed each year or whenever 
the place of business is moved to 
another location. Feeney has also 
instructed the inspectors to in- 
spect all canning factories dur- 
ing the canning season to insure 
the public of getting a _ clean, 
wholesome product with full 
weight. 





HEADACHE CURED 
BY AADAY FAST 


AURORA, Ill. — On the tenth 
day -of last July, Mrs. Axel Berg- 
strom, 37, weighing 230 pounds 
and having a headache, gave up 
eating. 

It was pretty tough at first, she 
admits, but after the first few 
days she didn’t crave food at all. 
So she kept on fasting for forty- 
four days, which means until last 
Thursday, when she sipped a little 
orange juice. 

‘J only lost thirty pounds in 
all‘ that time” she said. “‘That’s 
less than seven-tenths of a pound 
a day. I’ve got friends who lose 
weight faster than that even when 
they are eating.” 

She lost the headache. 
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Dependable Fuel 


Gas.is the most 


them. 


And the equipment is entirely automatic and self-operating. The 
thermostat is located upstairs wherever you want it. 
at the temperature you desire. The rest is all done for you. There are 
no motors, no blowers nor fans, no pumps, no grates to get out of order’ 
The thermostate controls all. 
of the room reaches the point you desire, the valve automatically closes 
and the furnace shuts off. When the temperature drops one degree be- 
low that you desire, the valve opens and the pilot relights the burner. 


and require repairs. 


Isthe 


dependable of all fuels. 


For many years the people 
of Muscatine have been supplied with gas continuously and without in- 
terruption. The gas mains are laid in the street, protected from the 
hazards of storms and winter snows. 
streets, or excessive snow drifts, your gas delivered to ‘you constantly and 
unceasingly in just the quantities you want, at exactly the time you want 


Regardless of blockades, closed 





You merely set it 


As the temperature 





Call 341 and Get Detailed Information About This ! 
Wonderful Automatic Heat 





224 lowa Ave. 





‘Iowa Electric Co. | 


Phone 341 
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